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LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING. 


BY HELEN MATHERS. 


Author of ‘‘ Dreeing of the Weird,’’ ‘Cherry Ripe,”’ ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 
“* My Lady Green Sleeves,” etc., etc, 


CHAPTER IV. 


“The blinded boy that shoots so trim 
From heaven down so high, 
He drew a dart and shot at him 
In place where he did lie.” 


A stranger, looking in from the garden on Tom Bonnor’s dining-room 
about ten o’clock that night, might have seen a very cheerful, inspiriting sight. 
A party of young people were dancing, all cheerful, handsome, happy, enjoying 
the vigorous use of their limbs, and all, if ‘more or less in love, not sufficiently 
so to make them sad. What pure red and white carnations their faces showed, 
even the young men; the eldest there to-night has not turned twenty. How 
inexhaustibly the jig rolls out beneath Mrs. Bonnor’s soft fingers, and the vicar 
who stands beside her and looks on glances now and again at Mrs. Bonnor’s 
round waist, and sighs. 

Every Jack to-night has got his own or his neighbor’s Jill; no one is sitting 
down, or made to feel that it is a disgrace to have anything to sit down upon, 
and that if not dancing or walking about, she should float asa cherub. They 
do not get quickly out of breath, these young people,—they seem to dance for 
pure love of it, and they laugh a good deal, and they talk nearly all the time, 
and do not stop until the music ceases, when they look as fresh as if they had 
just begun. A shadow seems to retreat into the laurel bush at the side of the 
window, as some of them approach it and breathe the cool air, and some step 
over the sill and pace the gravel-walks, others go round by the glass-doors 
towards the conservatory, but Bet and Hammett remain inside, looking out into 
the soft midsummer darkness of the night. Her bronze hair curls in a glorious 
mass down her neck, which is partly bare, of the same warm whiteness as the 
beautiful arms crossed lightly before her, and her blue eyes hold unusual thought 
as she gazes abroad. 

‘* Bet,’’ says the dark, broad-shouldered, resolute-eyed young man, who 
seems so much older than any of the other dancers present to-night, ‘ will you 
give me an answer—yes or no?”’ 

A rustling of the laurel bushes startled Bet at the moment. She turned 
and went slowly away with him. 

‘* What are you doing here, peeping ?’’ said a child’s indignant voice, in a 
man’s ear, a moment later. 

‘And why are you not in bed?”’ he said, making out a little, pale face, 
on a level with his elbow. 

‘* Because I’m up. But who are you?”’ 

‘¢ That’s my business.”’ 

**I s’pose you’re cone of Bet’s beaux,’’ said the child, ‘‘ come to peep at 
her. But it’s very rude of you. Father would soon turn you out if he were 
at home.”’ 

**Isn’t he at home ?”’ 

‘* Of course not, or we shouldn’t be having a party.’’ 

‘* Ah! Who are these young men? ”’ 

** Garvocks and Yorkes. Are you going now?”’ 

‘*No. Hush! they are coming back. Don’t speak.’’ 
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He had taken both her hands in a firm, strong hold, and in spite of herself 
Audrey obeyed him. The vicar’s daughter had begun to play a galop, ina 
minute or two a change of partners all around had been effected, and the scene 
was animated as before. 

“‘Come with me,’’ said Audrey’s unknown companion, and skirting the 
light that poured through the windows, he led her round to the gravel-walk 
outside the yellow-room, and drawing close to it, looked in. 

** And so,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have the carpet up in a room that will dance a 
hundred people, and in which you dance some seven or eight couples. You 
decorate your table beautifully with roses, and many good things that it must 
have cost time and skill to prepare. And you take all this trouble tor a handful 
of lads and lassies who require only to dance to be happy! ”’ 

‘*Why not?’’ said Audrey, stoutly. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t we give our best 
to the friends that we know and value?’’ 

‘I like this simplicity,’’ he said, as one speaking to himself. ‘‘ How 
different from our London hospitality,—the sneered-at host, the discussion of 
himself even at his own table, the ingratitude a 

He stopped abruptly, then said,— 

‘* As you are too young to dance, and I am too old 

‘* Yes, you must be very old,’’ said Audrey, who had been attentively 
scanning him. ‘‘ You must be thirty-five years old. And I think you must be 
Mr. Newdegate.”’ 

‘* And how old is Bet ?’’ he said, irrelevantly. 

**QOh, she is getting old, too. She will be twenty this autumn.”’ 

‘*Ts she engaged to that young man?’’ 

‘*T hope so. I do feel so inclined to peep inside their love-letters. They 
would help me so with my book.”’ 

‘* You are writing a book ?”’ 

‘Of course. It takes up a great deal of my time.’’ 

‘* How old are you?”’ 

‘¢ Ten last birthday.”’ 

‘‘ What time do these young people have supper ?’’ 

‘*At eleven. Are you hungry?”’ 

‘«T want to see them at it. Can we look in without being discovered ?”’ 

‘*Yes. I will close one of the green blinds, and you can peep through. 
But it’s not exactly respectable conduct for a man of your age.”’ 

‘Old people are not always respectable. Which of those lads were your 
brothers ?’’ ! : 

‘‘ The two youngest. Stephen said he would not dance to-night, but he is 
dancing as much as anybody.”’ 

‘‘They are coming this way!’’ exclaimed Mr. Newdegate, and he drew 
Audrey into the conservatory, and behind a large oleander planted in a tub. 

It was Cecily and Jem Garvock who came first. 

‘Oh, Cecily,’’ Jem was saying, in stuttering tones of love, ‘‘ wo-on’t you, 
ca-an’t you lo-ove me?”’ 

‘No, Jem,”’ she said; ‘‘ or, at any rate, not until you’re grown up. And 
you haven’t even got a profession, like Hugh.’’ 

‘‘ Or a t-rade like Otho Yorke,’’ said Jem, in a jealous voice. ‘‘ But I can 
g-go out s-sheep farming to Aust-t-ralia pe 

‘‘Where there are more farmers than sheep,’’ said Cecily, her voice 
dwindling as she moved on, and so the stuttering lover and the hard-hearted 
fair passed out of ear-shot. 

‘¢ Now look here, Bet,’’ said Hugh’s lazy voice, a little quickened by anger, 
‘“you know you belong to me, and I wont have you encouraging that manu- 
facturing fellow, and making a fool of him.”’ 

‘¢ Of yourself, you mean?’’ said Bet, gently. 
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‘Not I,’’ said Hugh. ‘‘ Though you may choose to amuse yourself witha 
tradesman, you would never seriously think of marrying him.”’ 

‘* Yet the Yorkes have good blood in their veins,’’ said Bet, gravely. ‘‘ See 
how very few of their names are in the Blue-Book.”’ 

‘‘ Because they are always to be found over the shops,’’ said Hugh, and in 
Bet’s momentary discomfiture at the retort, this pair, too, passed out of sight. 

‘‘Mary,’’ said Stephen’s earnest young voice, next, as he came past with 
a young, slim girl on his arm, who only reached to his shoulder, ‘‘ don’t you 
get tired of doing nothing,—even of enjoying yourself? ”’ 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘ for there is so much to do. Iam never idle from one 
day’s end to another, and the days seem only too short.”’ 

‘‘And mine are so long,’’ said the lad, with almost a groan. ‘‘ My work 
is child’s play, and I want something to do in the world.”’ 

‘Do your duty,”’ said Mary, “‘ and the rest will come. Do you ever read 
your duty to your neighbor ?”’ 

She added in her gentle voice that yet had a sweet undercurrent of mirth,— 


“Like unto a hidden. brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the quiet woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


‘Not often,’’ said Stephen; ‘‘I am afraid I think oft-time of what my 
neighbor’s duty is to me.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you what it is, Hazel,’’ said another voice, striking in on this 
dialogue, ‘‘ you’ve danced twice more with that fellow, Walter Yorke, than 
you’ve danced with me.”’ 

‘* He dances better,’’ said Hazel, tall and slim for her sixteen years, her 
cloud of curly hair tied back from her face with a blue ribbon. 

‘« Tt seems to me you all think they do everything better than we Garvocks 
do,’’ said the grumbling voice; ‘‘ I’ve a good mind to hire ‘myself out asa 
draper’s assistant in the town, unless old Yorke will engage me at his factory ; 
perhaps you’d think more of me then.”’ 

‘¢T think I should,’’ Hazel said, meditatively. 

**T’m hanged, Hazel, if I don’t believe you care more for that fellow than 
you do for me.”’ 

‘* You are just two boys,’’ said Hazel, ‘‘and I am grown up.”’ 

‘IT am a year older than you are, and you are not up to my shoulder. 
Now, Hazel, will you promise to marry me when I’ve settled down.”’ 

‘‘ When will that be, Rex ?’’ : 

*«Oh, in a year ortwo. The governor will find something or other for 
me to do.”’ 

‘* But couldn’t you find it for yourself ?’’ 

Their receding voices crossed those of returning ones; soon they all 
mingled and approached the house ; in less than a minute they were throwing 
themselves heart and soul into the last dance before supper. 

**You live in Arcadia,’’ said Mr. Newdegate to Audrey; ‘but do little 
girls of ten usually stay up so late as this? ”’ 

‘* Our governess went away ill last week,’’ said the child, ‘‘ and mother is 
too busy to find another. So I do what I please all day, and play gooseberry 
in the evening.”’ 

‘* Are you playing it to-night ?’’ 

‘No. But I am keeping my eyes on Bet. . Bet is a flirt, you know. 
Hark! they are going in to supper. Now you can peep.’’ She led him past 
the triangular flower-bed of geraniums, their scarlet now black in the gloom, 
then walked on tip-toe upon the pavement, and softly drew one of the outside: 
green shutters to. 
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All the young people were gathering round the table, healthy, hungry, 
vigorous, with love or its semblance thrust into the background, and all so 
hospitably intent on serving one another that jealousies vanished, and rivals 
buried the hatchet as they plied the carving-knife and fork in each other’s 
behalf. Mr. Newdegate looked through the green shutter, and his critical taste 
was satisfied. It was all so sweet, so pure, all those young eyes were so honest, 
and if these young men (there was not a full-grown moustache in the room) 
had snatched a kiss now and again, was there much harm in it? The girls 
seemed to have a true, hearty liking for the boys among whom they had grown 
up, and romped themselves into maidens, and their love-making seemed to 
Mr. Newdegate harmless as a lot of birds twittering on a bough. - He was glad 
to see that the girls drank very little champagne, but ate at once diligently and 
gracefully, and when the young meh swallowed sweets, he thought it an encour- 
aging sign for their future constitutions, even if their intellects were not thereby 
advanced. Mrs. Bonnor had forgotten her irritation of the morning, and was 
happy. The vicar beside her was happy too, and his mood reflected itself on 
hers. She looked at her blooming children, at the young Garvocks, familiar to 
her from their birth, at the Yorkes, who held the secret key to her own heart in 
that they were motherless, and she had that grasp of love that could hold more 
than her children, though having admitted these strangers she generally locked 
the door on all others, and was cold and reticent to the world in general. 

Mr. Newdegate looked at them long. Himself unseen, he studied every 


face, heard every intonation of speech, mastered the meaning of every innocent 


and serious face there ; then he turned, and finding no Audrey near him, went 
quietly away through one of the numerous exits to the house, and, issuing on 
the town, found his hotel and slept. 

But when he woke up in the morning, he said to himself, ‘‘I shall marry 
Bet,’’ and he dressed himself and breakfasted in the frame of a wooer. 


CHAPTER V.—IN CECILIA’S FACE A QUESTION DID ARISE. 


It was usual for the Bonnor legs to ache soundly after one of those homely 
entertainments which they designated as a ‘‘ party.’’ 

But if fatigue fettered their limbs, conscience rapped soundly at their 
mind’s door and woke them, announcing carpets to be put down, furniture 
restored to its lawful place, hanging-baskets to be lowered out of space, and a 
general air of monotonous order restored to the place. 

So that it was barely ten o’clock when Bet, standing on a hall-chair, both 
arms uplifted in the act of unhooking a trophy of roses, felt something unusual 
in the neighborhood, and looking down with a start, half-expecting to see her 
father, espied a stranger. 

Audrey had kept her own counsel, and as over-night he had entered the 
grounds unobserved by a single servant, there had been no one to announce 
that Tom Bonnor’s friend had been witness to the revels of Tom Bonnor’s 
daughters. 

**Can I help you?” said Mr. Newdegate in a natural tone, and raising his 
hands to relieve her. 

She lowered the basket into his arms, still looking down as he was looking 
up, and the faint color in her cheek glowed and spread as his eyes held hers, 
and swift through her heart darted that unerring instinct of having found her 
master that is a step towards love with a true woman, and as full of fear as it is 
delicious. 

** You are Mr. Newdegate,’’ she said, as she slipped down, ‘‘ and father will 
be very glad to see you.”’ 

Through the open dining-room door came the sounds of laughter and the 
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smart tap of a shuttlecock driven by two battledores, and Mr. Newdegate 
appeared to listen for a moment before he said,— 

‘* And are you glad to see me?’”’ 

Perhaps he forgot that though he had secretly studied her, this was her first 
opportunity of passing judgment on him. 

‘*T may be,’’ she said, and dared to look him over in a way that was born 
in Eve and has been transmitted to her latest descendants. ‘‘ But first you 
must make yourself useful. Father will be back in three hours, and everything 
must be in order, just as if we had not been dancing last night.”’ 

** Does he object to dancing ?’”’ 

‘*No. But he does not like young—young men.”’ 

‘¢ And his daughters do?’’ 

‘* Perhaps when you were young, sir, you liked to talk to old women ?”’ 

*« Sometimes.”’ 

‘¢ Then perhaps you like it still. Hereismother. Do you know, there are 
thirteen of us? And I’m the eldest.’’ 

How wholesome, fresh, and honest she looked as she faced him, what good 
stuff out of which to make the maiden, wife, and mother. 

It seemed only her elder, and as lovable a copy, who came slowly down 
the curving staircase, leading a little child by the hand. 

As she turned the corner to the central passage of the house, Bet came a 
little forward and said,— 

‘* Mother, this is Mr. Newdegate.’’ 

‘*T shall like her for a mother-in-law,’’ he thought, as he took her hand, 
and she wished him welcome, but with a slight uneasiness of manner that he 
well understood, and that Bet proceeded to interpret gravely. 

‘* We had a little dance last night,’’ she said, ‘‘ and we did not ask father’s 
permission before he went, though I think he guesses that we amuse ourselves 
when he is away. Only you will not speak of it to him, please, or you will vex 
mamma—or me.”’ 

Mr. Newdegate bowed. 

‘*T will remember,”’ he said, and added, ‘‘It is strange that I have not 
made the acquaintance of my old friend’s wife before, but I think I went abroad 
immediately before your marriage.’’ 

‘And you have brought no wife back?’’ said Mrs. Bonnor, with that 
gentle indifference of manner she showed to all strangers. 

‘¢ No; but I have found one in England,’’ he said, in a quiet, matter-of- 
fact tone. 

‘* Your room is prepared,’’ said Mrs. Bonnor, when she had murmured 
some words of congratulation ; ‘‘ and where shall I send for your luggage ?”’ 

‘¢It is at the hotel. I will see about it by-and-by. Meanwhile, perhaps 
Miss Elizabeth will show me her roses ? ”’ 

Bet started. ‘‘ How do you know that is my name?’’ she said. 

‘‘ Perhaps I know something of your disposition, too,’’ he said, as they 

d through the glass doors and stood on the lawn. ‘‘ What would you say 
if I told you that I was eavesdropping in this garden last night ?’’ 

‘That you must have altered very much, since father found you wise 
enough to make a friend of you,’’ said Bet, indignantly. ‘‘ And, pray, were 
you very much shocked at all you overheard—and saw ?”’ 

‘It was all very innocent,’’ said Mr. Newdegate, in his pleasant, well-bred 
voice, but with his eyes fixed full on Bet. 

‘¢ Have you no innocent pleasures abroad ?’’ she said, a little coldly. 

‘* Perhaps. But one must be young—as young as you are, to enjoy them. 
Will you give me a rose? ”’ 

She gave him one small enough for the button-hole in which he placed it, 
and they turned their faces towards the house. 
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‘‘Do you know that I am very busy this morning ?’’ she said, smiling ; 
‘*as we get all the enjoyment out of the dance, mother leaves us to do all the 
putting away after it; and now I am going to put away the china.”’ 

‘¢T shall come and help,’’ he said promptly. 

‘*Do,’’ said Bet, as they went together into the pantry that looked on the 
street, and Bet pulled a chair to the cupboard and climbed upon it, and Mr. 
Newdegate began to bring the plates and dishes from the table and hand them 
up to her, 

‘*T hope,’’ he said, when he had made his seventh journey, ‘‘ that my wife 
will be as housewifely as you are.’’ 

‘‘ And I hope,’’ said Bet, ‘‘ that you will always be as ready with your 
assistance to her as you are to me to-day.’’ 

Her back was towards him; even while he admired its beauty and the grace 
of her uplifted arms he smiled to himself at the shade of constraint in her tone, 
and knew its cause. 

‘¢T am afraid we have no china cupboards like this in town,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
no little bowls like these.’’ He lifted one as he spoke and reversed it in search 
of a gold crown. 

‘* Yes, it is Crown Derby,’’ said Bet, looking down. ‘‘ Mother had a 
great many of them once, and we have eaten our gooseberry fool out of them 
ever since I can remember. In town perhaps you would put them on the 
mantel-piece, but in the country we keep our china to eat upon and to eat 
out of.’’ 

‘Do you look as grave over your gooseberry fool as you do over the empty 
bowl to-day?’’ he said as he brought some more plates. 

Bet looked at him and the vexation in her mind vanished in the sunshine 
of a peal of laughter. 

‘¢ Were you not tired of hearing all the noise we made last night?’’ she 
said; ‘‘ but indeed it is only once in a while that we are so mad as that.’’ 

‘*It is good to be young,”’ he said, ‘‘and to be sometimes mad. But, 
perhaps those young men whom I saw you dancing with will not throw off their 
madness as easily as you do.’’ 

‘‘ They are only boys,’’ said Bet, as she locked the cupboard ; but she had 
the grace to blush a little as she said it. 

‘* And, of course, boys have no hearts to be broken,’’ said Mr. Newdegate. 

‘‘Have men?’’ said Bet, innocently, taking the hand uplifted to help her 
descent. 

‘« They have probably broken theirs, and got them mended again.’’ 

‘«T think I prefer hearts, like china, uncracked,’’ said Bet, as she reached 
the ground. 

‘‘ Then you must be satisfied with your own.’’ 

Bet laughed as they walked side by side to the door. 

Outside, a shabby little figure waited, that seemed to shun Mr. Newdegate’s 
observation, though it surreptitiously, but very openly, thrust a little three- 
cornered billet into Bet’s hand. 

‘‘It is waiting for an answer,’’ said Audrey, in a child’s shrill whisper, 
‘‘and Hugh is in the pyramid orchard. If you don’t come out, perhaps they 
will be fighting again.’’ 

‘‘ Let them,’’ said Bet, with supreme disdain, and pushing away the child’s 
outstretched hand with the note inside it. ‘‘ And now you are to go and tell 
them both—both, I say—that I am not coming out this morning, as I am 
in-doors talking to an old, a very old friend of father’s.”’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“‘ But she that welcomes my bricht bride 
Maun gang like maiden fair ; 
She maun lace her in her green cleiding, 
And braid her yellow hair.” 


When the Bonnor girls took an airing it was customary for all Cricklehorn 
to rush to its windows to see what they had got on. Factory girls were in the 
habit of saying to their tawdry dressmakers, ‘‘ Fix me up like the Miss Bonnors ; 
I patronize the Miss Bonnor style.’’ If lilac were the color chosen for their 
new spring tints, a wave of lilac would on the following Sunday spread through 
the church; if they wore black or white lace mittens in summer time, then 
every Trowzabella would display her hard red knuckles and redder arms; if 
they discarded boots for shoes, then on every flat instep would shinea flatter 
buckle, while the set of their bonnet strings occasioned many a half-hour’s anxious 
imitation before many a cracked looking-glass in Cricklehorn. But where the 
Bonnors finally established themselves beyond all competition was in wearing 
white and white only, and very expensive wear it was. Those little hoods of 
white fox fur or swansdown, those tippets, muffs, and borders of the same to 
their white serge in winter, were a framework of simplicity itself to their charm- 
ing faces, in comparison with the airy conceits, the snowy billows of muslin 
and lace that floated about them in summer; while spring and autumn had 
each their own delicate and distinctive recognition in the dress of Tom Bonnor’s 
daughters. 

I am sure he liked to see them so, and perhaps he did not think of the 
cost, though Mrs. Bonnor did, but she was a woman of no expensive tastes, 
and was extravagant in nothing but babies, so she murmured only at the weekly 
washing bills, and was never really angry save when the family linen draper’s 
bill registered various new dresses, fichus, etc., that had been bought and worn 
under her own innocent nose without her being in the least aware that they were 
new. But the well-born virgins of the town and their mammas elevated their eyes 
and noses at the wastefulness of the Bonnor mode of attire, and never failed to 
foretell a time when sackcloth and ashes, or the nearest cheap substitute for 
that very inconvenient style of dress, would cover the worthless backs now so 
uselessly and beautifully adorned. Nevertheless, every Sunday morning every 
eye in Cricklehorn Church would be strained on the great doorway that opened 
on the nave of the beautiful old abbey church, and when Tom Bonnor crossed 
the threshold leading his little daughter Patty by the hand, his elder ones 
behind him, Audrey excepted, the boys surrounding their mother, who came 
last, necks would be craned, whispers exchanged, and heads violently nodded 
in the distance, so that by the time the aisle was reached, Bet and Cecily could 
hold their heads up with the proud consciousness that the whole visual power 
of the congregation was bent upon them. 

Now on the Sunday that followed Mr. Newdegate’s arrival (he came on 
Friday) the entry into church was more triumphant than usual, and intense 
curiosity as to who he could be, burned in the bosom of every female, high or 
low, present. 

When he had looked into his hat and put it away, he stood up with the 
rest, and everybody understood the state of the case directly—for he was stand- 
ing beside Bet. The big square pew held a dozen easily, and why, pray, when 
he had a choice of more than one corner, must he go and sit in that young 
woman’s pocket? And so demure as she looked, too, as if she had been used 
to his being there every day of her life! As to his looks, well, at least two, if 
not more, of the young men present were studying him with the keenest atten- 
tion, and, taking him from totally different points of view, both were silently 
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agreed that he was a man to hold his own anywhere, and a more formidable 
rival than either of them had yet found in the other. 

Hugh’s position in the organ loft, a spot to which he sometimes betook 
himself for the better observation of things in general, gave him a bird’s eye 
view of the Bonnor pew, so that he could watch his faithless fair’s every move- 
ment, while Hammett saw her only in her up-risings and down-sittings, and 
still watched for that turn of her head which would enable her eyes to 
meet his. 

Too hurt and proud to approach her since Audrey had brought him back 
his despised note, he had yet pictured her as only in one of her petulant moods, 
aggravated, perhaps, by this tiresome friend of her father’s, but Mr. Newdegate’s 
appearance routed this idea, and a slow, sombre pain began to grow and deepen 
in his heart. Hugh took matters more easily ; there was a future epicure in 
this listless young man, destined a few years later to be as brilliant a soldier as 
he was dashing dragoon in a regiment famous for its é/am and the hospitality it 
dispensed em grand seigneur, no matter in which quarter of the globe it happened 
to find itself. 

Mr. Newdegate’s eyes took in everything, the envious glances of the women, 
the now open, now covert, regards of the men; he saw the curate peeping 
behind his book, caught the wicked little eyes of the lawyer fixed upon Bet in the 
background, saw the elegant get-up of the young sparks who had come from a 
distance, and noted the quieter one of those nearer home, and then he looked 
at his friend Tom, and wondered if he had noted all these things, too. 

But Tom was just then thinking how well Mrs. Bonnor’s new pink crape 
bonnet became her; he had brought it back himself from town, but he had kept 
back from her some information that would have made her wear it with a heavy 
heart. Gradually his eye traveled round the pew and rested on each one of his 
smart and blooming regiment, and he thought how admirably his girls supported 
the nuisance of being stared at (though, pray, sir, when you were young and 
looked at a pretty girl, did you ever suppose she found your gaze a nuisance ?). 
Then he stared a little as he came to Mr. Newdegate, as if he had forgotten 
him, and wondered to see him there; then both men, good friends, though 
with twelve years difference between them, smiled a little, and both their faces 
were pleasant to see. 

Many people saw the glance exchanged, and every spinster and virgin 
within sight fixed Miss Bet’s wedding-day at not a morning less than six wecks 
hence. And for her to marry such a man as this, after flirting for years with 
Hugh Garvock and Hammett Yorke, and half-a-dozen others, no doubt, if the 
truth were known!. She was not insensible of the effect produced by the man 
sitting by her side. Already after two days’ bare acquaintance she recognized 
in him the quiet self-reliance of speech, the ease of a cultivated man who could 
amuse himself as easily with trifles as with stories of history ; already she felt a 
sense of repose in his presence new to her after the more or less turbulent, rest- 
less company of young men whose minds had yet to be formed, and who now, 
with the exception of Hammett, showed to her very much in the same light 
they had done to her brother. Poor Hammett! What was he, too, but a boy, 
compared with this man? A jealous, earnest, desperate boy, she thought, as 
she stole a half-glance at his pale and burning lips, and she must send him about 
his business, and very likely Hugh as well. 

Her thoughts did not long linger on either, for strange as it may appear 
to an ordinary young woman, Bet dctually went to church to pray—as did her 


’ sisters—and though no one would have called them a religious family, there 


was an honest fundamental belief in the faith they had learned at their mother’s 
knee, that they carried with them through life, and that strengthened their 
principles and steadied them in the path of honor they had unconsciously trodden 


from birth. 
VoL. CXI.—40. 
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Mr. Newdegate admired them afresh for this simple, serious worship, and 
said to himself that when he got Bet for his wife she would hear no more of 
that clever, unsettling talk with which wise men take away a weak woman’s 
religion and—give her no other to replace it. 

And I think he went out of church by Bet’s side a better and happier man 
than he had felt for some fifteen or more years. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“T have lost the sound child sleeping 
Which the thunder could not break; 

Something, too, of the strong leaping 
Of the stag-like heart awake. . .” 


Audrey had been in disgrace ever since five o’clock that morning, when, 
in the face of its being the Sabbath day, she had inveigled various youths and 
maidens of tender years out of bed under the pretence of taking them mush- 
rooming. Away, then, through the clear, beautiful morning she sped, with the 
train of little brothers and sisters behind her, all stumbling, eager and happy, 
firmly believing that they would find a green field buttoned all over with pale 
pink and white with which they would fill their small skirts and pockets, and 
hasten home with them to make that breakfast dish for ‘‘mother’’ which Audrey 
desired. For, alas, nearly all Audrey’s erring actions and escapades originated 
in some unselfish impulse, some earnest desire to do somebody good, or to 
please somebody ; and if such attempts invariably ended in ruin to herself and 
discomfort to those she wished to benefit, why her case was no uncommon one, 
and possibly she waS learning bitter philosophy at the expense of sentiment 
early. 

"But when she came to the meadow that had so often yielded up to her its 
treasures, she stopped short confounded, for she had forgotten the season, and 
only lush grass, with its sister-blades of cold and waving grace lay spread before 
her eyes, ready for the mowers’ scythes that would lay it low on the morrow. 

‘“Don’t see no mushums!’’ said Patty, a little round, blue-eyed, sweet- 
faced dumpling of six. ‘‘S’posing we crawls a bit and looks, Davy?’’ 

But Audrey, who might lead her youngers into a scrape, yet took care of 
them when they got there, would not allow this, and got them home quite early, 
and not much the worse for their trip, save in the matter of having reduced 
their clean clothes to the condition of yesterday’s ones. 

Before the storm of nurse’s wrath, the child fled to the narrow strip of a 
room, with an oriel window framed by a pear tree, that she called her own. 
There she sat down on the low window ledge, hugging her knees, and with a 
bitter sense of hopelessness and despair creeping through her heart. Always in 
the wrong, always scouted, scolded, thrust on one side, always most pleased 
when she meant best, with confused passionate feelings ever striving in her 
towards right, and a soul in her ever struggling upwards after the light that it 
knew not where to find ; what could she do, how could she transform herself 
so that some of the love that glowed so abundantly around her should be 
diverted a little into her direction ? 

She knew that she was ugly, and to know this and to be constantly reminded 
of it was in itself torture to the highly strung nervous organization that had so 
keen a sense of beauty and so intense a comprehension of it that often her heart 
would ache from the joy it gave her. 

I suppose it is only born in some people to have their senses so exquisitely 
alive as to be able to draw into their souls as easily the pale gold of a laburnum 
waving against the sky as to find pleasure in merely hearing two human voices 
conversing, to feel as keen a rapture in the mere touch of a flower as in the 
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delight its scent affords you, or to blend taste and sight into one perfect 
harmony as you taste the first fruits of the year. To Audrey had been given 
one of the$e magnificent organizations, to her also had been given the passion 
so invariably found with her complexion and hair, and that occasionally startled 
those.about her, for, alas! poor Audrey, no matter what your hereafter may be, 
but few signs of a gentle spirit have shown themselves in you yet. She would 
cry with such force and fury that all strength would go out of her hands, and 
she would lie almost pulseless for hours, she would give back blow for blow, 
word for word, she would say words prompted of devils, when once she was 
fully roused, and had laid good claim to her secondary title of vixen long ago. 
Mrs. Bonnor stood appalled at these attacks of temper ; she did, not understand 
the proud and often unjustly wounded spirit, and she shrank more than ever 
from this unbeautiful child, who was always in extremes, or as Cecily said, 
‘‘always in moods and tenses—chiefly intense.’’ Tom Bonnor had persever- 
ingly whipped her every few days from the ages of three to six, but now he let 
her alone, perhaps aware that his indifference cut her more deeply than any 
punishment. But she bore him no malice, any more than the others who came 
between her and that keen enjoyment of life to which she was born, and in her 
dreams of the future, when she should be a great woman, she often pictured her- 
self coming home to them all, her hands full of gifts for them, and they all 
hurrying out to meet her, as proud of her then as they had ever been ashamed 
of her. This thought never failed to give her comfort in her deepest woes, and 
it brought her some to-day. It supported her through breakfast, and the lecture 
from both parents delivered thereat ; it did not give way under the spiteful nips 
and throttlings administered by nurse in dressing her for the New Church, to 
which she went each Sunday with Stephen and Kenneth. She did not wear 
white like the rest, but a brown bombazine and an ugly hat, but on the point 
of starting (all the rest being gone) she produced from her pocket a bright red 
ribbon, and having tied up her equally red locks with the same, was happy. 
Both Stephen and Kenneth remonstrated, but in vain. They were used to her 
perverse love of the color, and used also to see her rush from the wildest 
extremes of untidiness to fits of vanity, in which she would do her hair in a 
double row of curls from the parting, and then she was just like a spaniel, and 
more pleased with herself than ever. 

On this particular Sunday morning she had been too dejected to curl her- 
self as usual, but coming out of church Stephen observed her face so bright with 
an idea that he asked her what it was. 

‘«Tt’s my book,’’ she said. ‘‘I was going to ask you a great favor about 
it, Steve.’’ 

‘* Well, what is it?”’ 

‘Tf you wouldn’t mind letting me read you some of it—you must be quite 
out of sight, you know, in the cupboard or somewhere—and just tell me what 
you think of it.”’ 

‘‘But I’m no judge of novels, Carrots,’’ said Stephen, kindly. ‘‘ The girls 
read tons, and they’d know in a minute if you had got a proper notion of 
a book.”’ 

‘‘ They wouldn’t listen,’’ said Audrey, hardly able to speak for disappoint- 
ment, ‘‘ or if they did they’d only laugh at me. And if anyone laughed at that 
book,’’ said the child, stopping short in the street and stamping her foot 
passionately, ‘‘I’d 47/7 them.’’ 

‘©You’d much better take off that red ribbon before mother sees it,’’ said 
Kenneth, practically. ‘‘The old church is out, and you’d better run. And 
as to your nursery tale stuff, I don’t mind hearing you read it myself this after- 
noon in the cellar, while I’m setting my rat guns.”’ R 


(To be continued.) 
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BY C. R. B. 


Dan Shillaber lived in Dermotville, a little town in the central part of 
Pennsylvania, not noted for very picturesque scenery or fine buildings, but 
probably more for the former than the latter. Yet, with all the failings which 
Dermotville may have had, Dan found it a very pleasant home. At two-and- 
twenty our hero was a gaunt, awkward, country lad, clad in rusty garments, 
immense shoes, and shapeless hat. He had a*few straggling hairs upon his 
upper lip, which might have been called by some a moustache. But this mous. 
tache bothered Dan very little. What bothered him more was Susie Bumpton, 
a rosy, buxom maiden, living on the farm adjoining the Shillaber estate. Dan 
did not quite understand Susie ; but he decidedly understood his own feeling 
toward her. He was in love! There was no room fora doubt about it—his 
every action showed it—from brushing his hair with a shoe-brush, to starting 
out to plough with the harrow. Who cannot tell when a man is in love? 
Actually Dan Shillaber read poetry ; and several declared that they had heard 
him reciting moodily to himself :— 


“Oh, darling Susan, hear my prayer, 
As humbly at thy feet I kneel; 

Though I am plain and you are fair, 
You do not know the love I feel.” 

Now, in Dermotville, reading and reciting poetry were considered as sure 
proofs of .“‘a burning passion in the inmost heart.’’ 

When a man read poetry in these parts, the girl to whom he paid the most 
attention usually commenced gathering together a complete wardrobe ; and her 
parents went to work at once to make carpets and ‘‘ price’’ furniture. 

But, although Dan read poetry, Susie Bumpton didn’t seem to notice it at 
all; yet Dan certainly paid no attention to any other girl. 

Withal, Dan still continued to read poetry, and Susie still laughed and 
danced as merrily as ever. She also did something else which Dan did not like 
—she looked sidewise at Jim Burton, as she and Dan walked to church. 

Mentioning Jim Burton reminds me of another very important character, 
Rosie Bumpton. Rosie Bumpton was Susie’s twin sister, and had it not been 
for her this story would never have been written; nor would Dan’s romance 
have ended as it did. 

But the great trouble was, that Susie and Rosie resembled each other so 
much that they could scarcely be distinguished one from the other. 

At the time when my story begins, the earth was clad in all its richest 
autumn hues. 

Over a steep hill, and dimly outlined against the yellow sunset, a flock of 
sheep walk slowly along; while following closely behind, comes Dan Shillaber. 
His hat is drawn over his eyes (a rare thing for Dan, for he usually wore it on 
the back of his head), his hands hang listlessly at his side, and his whole manner 
is that of a person who is walking in his sleep. 

The sheep walk on, guided by the dog, which helped to make up the picture. 
The sun sank lower and lower, and the yellow was beginning to fade. The 
hill was crossed now, and they were far down in the hollow, where Dermot 
Creek flowed between its green banks. 

¢On the bridge Dan saw a figure standing quite alone. As he drew nearer 
it proved to be a woman. 
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A woman there, at that hour, was no common occurrence, for everyone knew 
that the bridge was haunted (though by what they did zo¢ know), and the woman 
who would venture there alone after sundown, was not brave, but foolhardy. 

Dan walked slowly on until he reached the bridge. Then, suddenly the 
woman turned—the fading yellow light fell full upon her face, and before him 
stood Susie Bumpton. 

Dan started back in surprise, and then, as she turned still further to the 
light, he saw that she had been crying. 

‘* Well, Dan !”’ 

** Susie !’’ 

Then there was an awkward pause, and Dan was standing before her, hat 
in hand, and with a serious expression upon his face. 

But difficult as the task seemed, Dan at length broke the silence. 

‘«¢ Why, Susie,’’ he said ‘‘ really been a-cryin’—why, what is the matter? ”’ 

‘‘T cryin’, Dan! Well, well, who ever heard of Susie Bumpton cryin’? ”’ 

‘¢ But you were—weren’t you?’’ he ventured. 

‘‘No, Dan, certainly I wasn’t. What ever put it in your head that I was 
cryin’, Dan?”’ 

‘¢ Nothing—only, I just thought your eyes looked kind as if you had.”’ 

‘‘ You must have pretty good eyes to see so plain in the dark,’’ she said, 
laughingly. 

‘«Tt ain’t the sharp eyes, Susie. It was as I was just wonderin’ if you—you 
know I was just wonderin’ now—I’ve been thinkin’ about it a good while, but 
—well, I’ll have to say it, Susie—I was just wantin’ to ask you if—if you cared 
for me like—and if you’d be willin’ to—to—have me!”’ 

It was said. After much study and preparation it was said, and Dan drew 
out his handkerchief to wipe the perspiration from his brow, although the 
mercury would little more than have reached forty. He felt relieved—he felt 
happy, even in the moment before he heard her answer. 

But the only response was a clear, silvery laugh, that echoed merrily on 
the night air, and swiftly as an eagle Susie tripped away, and almost before Dan 
knew it, was out of sight. 

‘Queer kind of a girl she is,’’ he soliloquized ; ‘‘ but it’s out now, and if 
she won’t have me, why ’tain’t my fault, that’s all.’’ 

Then he thought of the sheep once more, but, look which way he would, 
not a sheep could be seen. 

Now the yellow had disappeared, the sombre gray had closed in on all 
sides, and again it was night. 

Dan walked slowly homeward. He was not in the besteof humor just then, 
and the thought that the sheep might be scattered about did not seem to improve 
it any. But luckily (for the dog), upon his arrival home, Dan found the sheep 
all right, while the dog stood beside, wagging his tail triumphantly. 

But Dan was not in a humor to notice the dog, and so he busied himself 
with the sheep awhile, and started for the house. 

‘‘ Better dog than I thought he was,’’ muttered Dan. ‘‘ New critter, and 
I didn’t think as he’d sense enough to bring ’em right. But, darned if I can 
get over that Susie Bumpton. Actually cryin’ an’ then screechin’ an’ laughin’ 
an’ runnin’ off like a mad.dog. That gets me—she’s the funniest girl ever seen.’’ 

A winter has passed—the snow is gone—eyery branch of the once naked 
trees is filled with tiny unfolding buds. A languid air stirs gleefully, where 
once moaned the winds of the dying year. 

The sun sinks just as it did six months ago, save with a little less brilliancy, 
perhaps. Dan comes over the hill, driving his sheep as he did on that memo- 
rable night, six months ago. Yes, six months to the very day; and he thinks 
of it as he goes along. Susie had just been the same as she always was. She 
still went to church every Sunday with him, and she still looked over her 
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shoulder at Jim Burton as she went. He had not found sufficient courage to 
approach the subject of matrimony again, but was still waiting for a good 
opportunity. 

' "He crosses the hill, slowly, singing as he goes. He comes down into the 
hollow, and there upon the bridge he again sees a woman, this time not alone, 
for beside her walked a tall, and apparently not bad-looking specimen of the 
sterner sex. 

_ It took Dan but a moment to recognize them, and as he did so an angry 
gleam flashed in his blue eyes—the two were Jim Burton and Susie Bumpton. 
Then he thought he was mistaken—it might be Rosie. But no, it was Susie— 
as she drew nearer there was not a doubt about it, and as she passed, Dan 
scarcely noticed either her or her companion. 

‘« But she’s goin’ to the ball with me to-morrow night,’’ he said, fiercely, 
to himself. ‘* I’ll show Jim Burton what he’s about then. I’Il let him see who 
she cares the most for. Ha, ha! as if she cared for that snob, if he did come 
from the city, and brought a pile of airs with him, an’s worth a few thousand 
dollars. Darned if I don’t tell that fellow what I think of him next time I see 
him. Anyhow his farm ain’t worth so much more’n mine, if it is a little bigger. 
an’s got a fancier house on it.’’ 

Thus Dan went on, making fierce threats, and plotting wild deeds, until he 
reached his home. 

He did not stop to attend to anything, but went immediately into the 
house and to his room. From the drawer of an old-fashioned bureau he took a 
box, and opening it, emptied its contents on the table. What he threw on the 
table proved to be money, and with a determined expression on his rugged face, 
he commenced to count it. 

‘«« Enough !—well I should say so!’’ he exclaimed at last. ‘‘Won’t have 
to draw none, an ’Il have lots left. Whew! but won’t there be some surprised 
people in Dermotville to-morrow night! Lewistown!—no, I’ll not go to 
Lewistown—by George, I'll go to Harrisburg! 

He jumped up from the chair, and hopped around the room like a school- 
boy in his delight. Then, thinking of the time, he hurriedly donned his best 
clothes, ate his supper, made evasive answers to the questions asked, told 
‘*the folks’’ not to. expect him home until the following afternoon, and left 
the house. 

It was but a short distance to the station, and it would take less time 
to walk than to get the team in readiness to drive over, and so he walked. 
Ten or fifteen minutes later he was seated in a car, and was starting off to 
Harrisburg. 

After a four hours’ ride (for although the hour was late, the train was not 
the swiftest on the road), and a change of cars, Dan found himself in Harris- 
burg as the clocks all over the city were striking twelve. 

Dan was not unacquainted with Harrisburg, and so he hurried at once to 
a hotel. Soundly he slept that night, despite the thoughts of the morrow, and 
by rine o’clock the following morning, he was wending his way toward a 
clothing store. 

** want a suit,”’ he explained to the salesman who waited upon him,— 
‘‘a first-class suit, you know. Don’t want none of this common trash. To tell 
the truth, I’m goin’ to a ball, and I want a suit to wear there.’’ 

But none of the suits shown him were what he wanted. Finally he asked : 

‘*Got any of them suits pretty low here in front, like? Somethin’ like I 
seen ’em wear in Philadelphy, at the "Cademy of Music, you know.”’ 

Understanding his explanation, the clerk led him farther back in the store 
and showed him a full dress suit. 

Dan was delighted. ‘‘That’s it, exactly,’’ he exclaimed ; and so the suit 
was purchased, and Dan walked out triumphantly with it under his arm. He 
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spent a little more time at making purchases, and finally arrived at the depot, 
in time for the twelve o’clock train. 

He would make no answers to the numerous questions asked from all sides, 
and, placing his bundles in his room, he locked the door and went to his work. 

At six o’clock he came in, and at once commenced to prepare for the ball, 
which was to be a great event in Dermotville. It was to be in the village tavern, 
in a room expressly reserved for such occasions. This room was used for all 
entertainments of any kind; even enterprising ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ com- 
panies gave performances in it, and once upon a time Pinafore was played there. 

At length the mystery was solved, and the curiosity of the Shillaber family 
was satisfied. Dan came down ready for the ball, ina fine white shirt, linen 
collar, white necktie, full dress suit, and patent-leather shoes. 

His mother declared that he looked like a fool—his sister said he looked 
<* queer,’’—and his little brother decided that he must be ‘‘ luny.’’ 

But Dan did not mind these compliments, and, putting on his hat, he 
hurried away to the Bumpton farm for Susie. : 

Susie and Rosie Bumpton were the bells of the ball. They certainly looked 
the nicest of any there. They wore plain white dresses, with wild flowers in 
their hair, and at their waists—dressed exactly alike, and.the very counterparts 
of each other. As for Dan, people looked sidewise at him and smiled, and some 
laughed. But Dan did not see this—he was too happy in the thought of his 
bringing Susie. 

The dancing went on. Dan was Susie’s partner in the polacca, and all went 
well until near the end, when suddenly, as Dan stretched out his arms to take 
Susie around, to his surprise, he found that he was taking—not Susie—but Rosie. 

The mistake was seen at once by all around, and Dan quickly corrected it. 
It caused a little laughter, as such a mistake naturally would ; but, there would 
have been nothing more of it, had it not been for Jim Burton, who indulged in 
a prolonged and boisterous laugh, intermingled with several remarks of 
ridicule. 

Dan did not say a word ; he went on not appearing to notice this, but he 
saw that Burton stood near the head of the staircase that led down to the hall 
below, and, as he came around a second time, without pausing one moment in 
the dance, he disengaged one hand, and struck Burton a blow, which sent him 
to the bottom of the stairs. 

It was all done in an instant, and it took but an instant to bring the dance 
to a close. The men went down to see what had become of Burton, while the 
women shrieked, and climbed through the windows to the roof of the porch. 

This broke up the ball. The women refused to dance any more-—they 
were too nervous, and so the parties left for their homes. 

Dan started to the Bumpton farm early on the following morning. He 
was determined to propose this time, and he felt sure he would be accepted. 

The birds sang on every side, the air stirred the budding branches, and the 
sun shone out brightly over Dermotville. 

Dan walked along feeling perfectly happy and content. When he arrived 
at the Bumptons’ abode he found Susie in the garden. 

‘‘Good morning, Susie,’’ he said. And then—‘‘ I’ve come to repeat my 
question of six months ago, Susie—will you marry me? ’”’ 

‘« Marry you?—you conceited jackanapes. No, certainly not, besides— 
eight weeks from to-morrow I marry Jim Burton.”’ 

The full dress suit and the patent-leather shoes are laid away. Jim Burton 
and Susie Bumpton are to be married in a short time, and Dan has been invited 
to the wedding. But he thinks he won’t go—he’ll wait for his own, for in a 
few months he is to marry Rosie Bumpton ; and as the two sisters look so much 
alike, he declares that he believes Rosie to be the one that he wanted from the 
first, only ‘‘somehow he must ’a got 'em mixed up.”’ 
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THE ROMANCE OF A BROLE. 
BY A. BOWMAN. 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 
CHAPTER I. 


Nestling in the heart of a dense wood, draped with gray moss, beside the 
waters of a pretty stream, and overhung by low hanging boughs of swamp 
willows, stood the old Brailé Sacramento. 

Only a collection of small gray weather-beaten cottages, not more than a 
quarter of a hundred in all—the shingle roofs lichen-covered—walls and porches 
green with creeping vines, all starred and tipped in brilliant bloom. 

. Very lovely was the picture this bright September morning, for sunlight 
bathed these humble vine-bowered homes with golden glory, touching the 
blossoms into rare tints, casting amid the brightness long weird shadows, 
streaming from background of tall cypress trees, while, over all, rested like a 
gleaming mist veil, sheen of sparkling dew. Out of the clay chimneys light 
smoke wreaths curled towards a cloudless sky, and over this sky, betokening 
an early winter, swept flocks of wild ducks, seeking swamp coverts and bayou 
waters. 

All about in the deep wood tangle, from boughs of glistening red-coned 
magnolias, and willowy stems of tall oleander set with clumps of melon-hued 
flowers, from the cathedral arches of live oaks, and masses of wild grape vine, 
heavy beneath the weight of purple fruit cluster, rose the song of wakening birds. 
A cock crew lustily, as if heralding the new day, and far down an old winding 
grass-grown road, drifted the sweet tinkle of a cow-bell, its mellowed cadence 
ever drawing nearer—nearer—dying away in soft wave sounds, mid gloomy 
depths of cypress and moss. 

Two hunters, skirting the edge of the forest, paused, listening. 

‘* Behold Evangeline,’’ cried Devereux, drawing back beneath the shadow 
of a sheltering oak, and peering down the wooded vista. 

‘* Evangeline ?’’ repeated Livingstone, questioning. 

**So she seems to me,’’ answered Devereux, gravely. ‘‘ Not exactly the 
fair one of Longfellow’s poem, yet of Acadian descent, for these Briilé people 
are a mixture of Spaniard and theold wanderers of the north, and the face of 
this girl is singularly pure in expression. Let us watch. Is she not lovely ?’’ 

‘* Lovely, indeed,’’ murmured Livingstone, letting his keen brown eyes 
quaff the full beauty of the scene, as, mid sunlight and shadow, in soft perspec- 
tive down the winding way, and beneath green boughs, appeared a dun cow, 
followed by a slight youthful figure, armed with a tall herding pole. 

Passing forth on to a broad sweep of turf, stretching before the scattered 
cottages of the Bralé, Livingstone. noted the graceful bearing of this Spanish- 
Acadian maiden. : 

A bright bandanna was carelessly tied over the dark wavy hair, and the 
face framed mid this gay coloring, shone rich and soft in brunette tints—cheeks 
flushed, and the expressive countenance lit by starry eyes of lustrous gray. The 
slender pretty bare feet tanned by exposure, and stained with the kisses of dew- 
wet grasses, fell softly but firmly on the deep turf, and a blue cotton cloth skirt 
tucked up high to escape these wet grasses, disclosed ankles, on whose dainty 
moulding a sculptor would have gazed entranced. 

“Evangeline, indeed,’’ thought Livingstone, as a bird hopped fearlessly 
beside the twinkling feet! “‘ Evangeline, indeed,’’ he repeated, as little children, 
flocking forth from opened door-ways, ran bareheaded to offer their morn- 
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ing greetings—very beautiful children, whose gray eyes and soft coloring 
stamped them as brethren to the fair maiden—sons and daughters, at least, of 
the same race. 

And happy those on whose dark heads, an instant in passing benediction, 
rested the soft pressure of the girl’s small dusk hand. 

‘*On avions un beau jour,’’ cried one merry little fellow, standing in the 
sunlight, and looking up into the gentle, smiling face above. 

Livingstone started, as these familiar sounds of Acadian patois fell upon 
his listening ear. 

‘‘Why, I might almost imagine myself in Canada,’’ he whispered to 
Devereux, whose mournful black eyes were following the girl with a singularly 
wistful expression. 

‘‘In Canada? Ah, yes—I forgot—you hear the patois there. Very differ- 
ent from our Creole dialect. Louisiana is, after all, about the most cosmopolitan 
State in the Union.”’ 

«And this girl—what is her name ?”’ 

‘‘Her name? It is Mércédes,’’” and the deep voice lingered over these. 
soft syllables, as if glad to hold in its caressing tones their sweet beauty. 

At this moment Devereux’s hunting hound, disregarding his master’s word 
of command, bounded forth from the wood covert, and springing over the 
green sward attacked the peaceful cow, in barkings loud and deep. With 
smothered exclamations of displeasure, Devereux followed, but already Mércédes 
had brought peace, her hand clasped gently the crooked horn of poor Minot, 
and her eyes turned with gentle command towards the noisy intruder, caused 
his fierce barking to die away in low growls. 

‘<Voila,’’ cried Devereux, towering grandly above the disobedient dog, 
and pointing down the old road. 

Cowering, the animal sneaked homeward. 

‘* Ah, pauvre chien,’ exclaimed Mércédes, letting her eyes follow the dog. 

‘* Now,’’ said Devereux, smiling, lifting his gun from his shoulder, and his 
hat from his head, ‘‘now, Mademoiselle Mércédes, bring forth your prettiest 
English. This is my friend, Mr. Livingstone, who comes from the great kingdom 
of Canada.”’ 

‘From Canada?’’ repeated the girl, gravely. “In de hole time, our 
people, too, was of Canada, Monsieur Leeveengstone,’’ and she bent her graceful 
head, stately beneath the covering of the bandanna, quite as if she were queen— 
and queen, indeed, she seemed—of this fair scene the central figure, about which 
rested the beauty of stream and forest and morning light, all touched with the 
lazy loveliness of a south-land. 

‘‘ Perhaps,’’ said Livingstone, returning her bow, resting the stock of his 
gun on the green earth, and standing erect before her—powerful in all 
the strength of a finely "developed manhood, ‘‘ perhaps, then, I may tell 
Mademoiselle of old friends.” 

‘‘Ah, mais non, Monsieur,’’ she answered, smiling, sadly. ‘‘ Dat was, 
ah, ciel—a long, long time of de pass—I 'ave no fren’—only dese,’’ and she 
swept her hand gracefully towards the cottages of the Brale. 

“‘You have my family and me,’’ interposed Devereux, quickly, ‘‘ and 
Pére Dominique and Soeur Marie.”’ 

‘‘Ah, mais oui—I ’ave de Pére and chére Soeur Marie,’’ replied the girl, 
ignoring the proffered friendship of the rich Devereux. 

The Canadian was watching her face. 

Somehow, to his fancy, it seemed all draped with the sadness of gray moss— 
as if, having dwelt always beneath the mournful sweepings of these gray trails, 
they had woven their mysterious melancholy over her soft cheeks and within 
her deep eyes. 

“¢ Mércédes—Mercédes,’’—cried an angry, rough voice. 
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The girl started, looked hastily towards a cottage, whose garden glowed 
with brilliant bloom, bowed to Devereux and Livingstone, then, driving forward 
the lowing cow, disappeared within the enclosure. 

The two hunters, lifting their guns, passed onward. 

A small dark man, the curly head covered by a straw hat, stood leaning 
over the low fence of this same cottage. Hewassmokinga pipe. The face was 
handsome, but effeminate, and most repellant in the surliness of its expression. 

‘‘ They are all alike,’’ said Devereux, noting Livingstone’s surprise, as a 
coarse growl answered his polite greeting—‘‘ handsome, lazy, effeminate, surly. 
The women work—the men honor them by accepting their services.’’ 

‘‘And Mércédes ?”’ 

‘* Mércédes,’’ repeated the young Creole, with that same wistful lingering 
over the sweet name. ‘‘Ah, she is not of them—sometimes I think she is not of 
this earth,’’ and he sighed. 

‘‘What is the name of her family ?’’ pursued Livingstone. 

‘« The name of that man yonder, is what I told you, Petrol Marticello, but 
the name of the cousin is Mércédes Donno.”’ 

’ Here the sound of horses’ hoofs broke the silence of the clear morning. 

‘‘Ah, bah, this is disgusting,’’ cried Devereux. 

‘‘Not at all. It is charming,’’ exclaimed the other, looking down the 
same green vista, in whose soft perspective there had first appeared the fair 
figure of Mércédes. ‘‘Your cousin and sister are fine horsewomen,”’ he con- 
tinued, watching two graceful equestriennes dashing forward beneath the green 
boughs, under whose shadow Mércédes had humbly walked. 

Also, he might have added, they are very beautiful women, for as the two, 
followed by their groom, galloped forth on to the stretch of green turf, extend- 
ing before the cottages of the Brilé, the Canadian gazed with delight upon 
these types of Creole beauty, secretly admiring their dark eyes, gleaming white 
teeth, delicate features, and soft hair streaming in long plaits, over slender 
shoulders. 

‘Ah, ha, Messieurs, we did catch you,”’ cried Claire, turning a piquant 
face towards the two‘hunters, and laughing over the disconcerted appearance 
of her brother. 

‘‘We were up—oh, ciel! at the break of the day,’ 
pleading eyes towards her cousin Devereux. 

‘‘And what now will you do?’’ asked Devereux. 

‘Do? We will follow you unto the death,’’ cried Mademoiselle Claire, 
clasping her gauntleted hands, and raising her dark eyes heavenward. 

‘*To the death? If you go where we go—yes—into this deep swamp,”’ 
answered her brother, grimly. ‘‘ Come, be sensible, demoiselles, and gallop 
home. We are late now,’’ he continued, lifting critical eyes towards the yet 
low-hung sun. 

**T’ll give wager now,’’ answered Claire, playing with her pretty whip, 
while secretly watching Devereux’s handsome face, ‘‘ I'll give wager now, you 
have already been talking to yon pretty maid,’’ and she nodded her head 
expressively towards that cottage where Petrol Marticello yet stood leaning 
over the low fence—rather a picturesque figure, in his blue shirt and red kerchief. 

**Yes,’’ answered the brother, gravely, ‘‘ I introduced Livingstone to my 
fair Evangeline.’’ 

‘* Now, did ever all the people in the wide world hear such nonsense? 
Jamais—jamais,”’ cried Claire, in her excitement, slipping naturally back to 
native French. 

Devereux did not deign a reply. 

«Come, Celeste,’’ turning her horse’s head while speaking, ‘‘let us see 
whether this fair Evangeline has any fresh eggs for sale, and then you may ask 
about that palmetto hat.”’ 
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Devereux, compressing his lips, stalked towards the wood. 

‘‘Wait for me at the Bayou,’’ called Livingstone. ‘‘ May I go with you, 
Mademoiselle? This Bralé girl is very lovely, and + 

‘* So! are you, too, bewitched ?”’ interrupted the fair Creole, lifting her pen- 
cilled brows. 

‘«No,’’ answered the Canadian, while he walked slowly along,—‘< no, but 
as a stranger, diving into the curiosities of your State, I wish you would tell me 
something about these people.’’ 

‘* Dieu—there is nothing to tell,’’ shrugging her pretty shoulders. ‘Celeste, 
we will not demand Mércédes of that surly Monsieur Marticello. I know 
where she milks. Come, chére. We go thus, back towards the stream.”’ 

‘* But these people,’’ persisted Livingstone. 

‘Ah, ciel—these people. Once upon a time, as the Americans say in 
story, there were some Spanish men and Spanish women, who took for husbands 
and for wives ’Cadian men and ’Cadian women, and they seized on what we 
called a ridge—this high land—here through our swamp, and they burned away 
brush, and burned away trees, and built here houses, and have lived here always.’’ 

‘‘Always?’’ queried the Canadian, smiling. . 

‘* Qui, toujours—toujours—Monsieur Livingstone.’’ 

‘‘And how long is that toujours? ”’ 

‘* How long? Well, seventy-five years; will that do?’’ 

‘‘And how do they live ?”’ 

‘‘ How they live? Parbleu, Monsieur, as we live. They breathe.’’ 

‘‘Claire,’’ interrupted the cousin,’’ be serious. Monsieur, I will tell you. 
Autrefois—I mean in the long ago, they sowed their own cotton and weaved 
their own cloth, and bought but little, and if a man did go in flat-boat or 
pirogue down the great Bayou and the Mississippi, and if he saw a city once— 
ah, that man was an authority among all—ever, from henceforth. But now, 
well, they do not travel—they live alone—they are one network of cousins— 
but stores are near, and the distaff and the spinning-wheel—they are idle, 
Monsieur.”’ 

‘What is their business?’’ persisted Livingstone. 

‘« Business? They have none. Pecans and oranges and figs grow on their 
trees—the chickens lay eggs and young ones come forth; the palmettos of our 
swamp give braid for hats and pretty bags and mats, of which they dispose in 
the village store; vegetables the women will plant; the men hunt, and the 
great Bayou and the stream, over yonder, hold many fish. What more would 
you ?’’ concluded Mademoiselle Celeste, lifting her shoulders and making a 
pretty mou. ; 

‘‘ Truly an Acadian existence,’’ murmured Livingstone. ‘‘And this girl— 
this Mércédes—with whom does she live ?”’ 

‘« Ciel,’’ cried Mademoiselle Claire, again taking up the story, ‘‘ with whom 





"she lives, you demand? With her aunt—a ’Cadian crone, all wrinkled and 


yellow, and cross—ma foi, mais she is cross—with that cousin, who loves her, 
on ait, that surly dark man—you know—you saw.”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered Livingstone. 

‘And he owns the house, and he makes life hard for Mércédes, but,’’ with 
another shrug, ‘‘she is a ’Cadian—she can bear all—that is nothing. After a 
while she will marry this Petrol.’’ 

‘<Yes,’’ responded Livingstone. - 

‘¢ For what else can she do?’’ continued Mademoiselle. ‘‘ Imagine, there 
is the brother—sick /oujours—toujours. The back, you know.’’ 

_ **So, there is an invalid brother. And the sister—this Mércédes ?”’ 

‘¢ The sister? Ah, well, what would you, Monsieur? She is the nurse— 
she does but her duty. Mércédes wasa jolie petite enfant,’’ added Mademoiselle, 
patronizingly, ‘‘and when I was also a petite and lonely, Maman would 
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demand her society for me, and my gouvernante taught her to read—but it was 
abad affair for Mércédes. She does assume an air and a grace, and a pride, 
which are not for her ’Cadian state.’’ 

‘““ How so, Mademoiselle ?”’ 

‘Well, imagine—they have their pleasures, these people, yes. There are 
men—two of them—who play the violin—Petrol is one, and they meet, and 
they dance, and they feast, and drink whiskey, the men—not too much, often. 
Well, this girl—this Mércédes—refuses to go with her people. They dance, 
sometimes, on the sward yonder, but Mércédes sits like a queen behind the vine 
on the porch—reads with her brother, or plaits palmetto.”’ 

‘* Rather a superior person, I should judge.”’ 

‘Pas du tout,’ replied Mademoiselle, flushing angrily and straightening 
her slender figure. ‘‘ She cannot be grande dame—why not then be ’Cadian, 
and content. There she is now—she sees us—she is coming hither.’’ 

As he looked, the artistic soul of the Canadian was stirred. 

The party were now on the banks of the stream. Green, undulating 
gently, and set with the yellow, wavy feathers of the golden rod, they sloped 
down to the water below—the beautiful water—laughing in sunlight or darkened 
in shadow, and holding on its soft bosom, the blue skies and the fair woodland 
scene, all blown and moving with the freshness of the morning breeze. Minot 
stood quietly chewing her cud, while down the shadowy emerald way came Meér- 
cédes, a milk-pail poised on her bared head, one slender hand clasping a ‘rough 
stool, the other uplifted, guarding her wooden pail. As she came, to Livingstone 
it seemed that the mellowed sunbeams and shadows of the wood clung lovingly, 
like drapery, about the slender figure, while from her lustrous eyes, shining 
beneath their dark lashes, a radiance gleamed, as if lighting the way before. 
Was it indeed the Spirit light of the soul within guiding this young mortal 
over the mysterious path of her hard life ? 

‘*We have come to see you this morning, my cousin and I,’’ cried 
Mademoiselle Claire, in French, ‘‘ to ask whether you have fresh eggs for sale, 
as Maman will need many next week.”’ 

‘‘ I think, yes—we have a few dozens, Mademoiselle Devereux,’’ was the 
quiet reply, given in excellent French. ° 

“‘Ah, bah, Mércédes,”’ cried the other, frowning, ‘‘ why then do you give 
up the language of your people ?”’ 

‘*It pleases Archibald,’’ said the girl, calmly, a lightening gleam flashing 
in the gray eyes, and an added tinge glowing on the flushed cheeks. 

‘“Whom ?’’ exclaimed Livingstone ; “‘ whom did you say?”’ 

‘Archibald, my brother,’’ she repeated in English. 

“* We wanted to see you about something else,’’ interposed Mademoiselle 
Claire. ‘‘Ah, yes; that palmetto hat ?”’ 

“Tt is already completed. It awaits Mademoiselle.’’ 

‘© That is well; I will send to-morrow. Your brother—he is better ?’’ 

“*Non, Mademoiselle, he suffers much ; he will never be better,’’ and an 
expression of exquisite sadness crept into the sweet face. 

** You are too downhearted. I will send wine to-morrow.”’ 

‘* No, I beg not, Mademoiselle Devereux. ' Pére Dominique left a supply 
before he departed.”’ 

Claire shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘Adieu,’’ she cried, turning the horse’s head, ‘‘Adieu,’’ echoed Mademoiselle 
Celeste, and ‘“Adieu,’’ answered Mércédes. 

“‘Ma foi, mais that girl is proud,”’ exclaimed, Mademoiselle. 

But Livingstone did not hear. 

He was yet standing in the sunlight, gazing as one dazed, after the retreat- 
ing figure of Mércédes. 
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CHAPTER II. 
‘‘ Dieu, the fish are shy this morning,’’ said Devereux, stretching himself 
lazily on the bank of the Bralé stream, and letting his line float out under the 
broad leaves of water lilies. 

‘‘To speak truth,’’ answered Livingstone, dragging a red cork back and 
forth among rippling current waves, ‘‘ I am not thinking of the fish, I am think- 
ing of your Evangeline.’’ 

The young Creole turned and looked searchingly into the face of his friend. 
It was placid, but the eyes were hidden under drooping lids. 

«« And what of my Evangeline? ’’ he asked, coldly. 

‘¢Simply, I want you to introduce me into her home. The girl interests 
me, and I would like to see her surroundings—I would like to see her brother. 
The people are an odd people. I like odd people.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think these would particularly interest you. The women are 
generally hanging out clothes to dry, like those yonder, and the men generally 
smoking pipes, just as you saw that Petrol Marticello yesterday.’’ 

‘* Nevertheless, will you take me to see this young girl and her brother? ’’ 

‘“No,’’ replied Devereux, flushing deeply. ‘‘I seldom go to the house 
myself. _Mércédes does not wish it.’’ 

‘¢ Then I shall go alone.’’ 

‘¢ As you please ; but she shall hear of my refusal.”’ 

‘‘You love this Brailé maiden,’’ said Livingstone, suddenly lifting his 
honest brown eyes and scanning the downcast features of his friend. 

‘< Yes,’’ answered the young Creole, slowly, after an instant’s pause. ‘‘I 
think I have loved her ever since that day, seventeen years ago, when I sat 
fishing, just as I am fishing now, and she, the little Mércédes, came toddling 
over the green sward of this bank. I love her so well,’’ he added, his deep 
voice trembling slightly, ‘‘I would make her my wife, this day, this moment, 
despite the natural opposition of my family, only she says me no. I love her 
so well, Livingstone—see I would gladly pour out my heart-blood to give 
happiness to her life. You will not betray my confidence ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No,’’ answered the other, gravely; ‘‘at the same, time, my friend, I 
shall go to see this girl.”’ 

‘‘ She will not marry you,’’ said Devereux, curtly. ‘‘ She will not marry 
beyond her rank—beyond her people.”’ 

‘‘ Marry me!’’ exclaimed the Canadian, smiling broadly. ‘‘I do not 
intend to ask her. Forsooth, because you would wear this wild rose over your 
heart, you imagine ry 

‘««T imagine nothing,’’ interrupted the other, earnestly. ‘‘I know only, 
that Mércédes charms all who come within the magic of her loveliness, and you 
are not stronger than other men,”’ 

While the two fishermen had been talking, a small tawny cloud overhead, 
gradually growing larger and larger, suddenly was streaked with lightning and, 
broken by thunder, sent great drops on the earth below. 

‘< Let us shelter ourselves under that oak,’’ cried Devereux, rising hurriedly. 

‘‘No,’”’ replied Livingstone, drawing the broad sombrero over his eyes ; 
«no, this gives the apology I wanted. I am going into the castle of the 
enchantress. I am going to seek shelter with your Brilé maiden. ‘The peril 
rests on my own head,’’ he cried, laughing, and stalking hastily up-stream 
towards the low back entrance of the Marticello cottage. 

Yet as he walked, the laughing expression died away, the strong, manly 
face grew singularly grave, and the stranger who stepped beneath the low-roofed 
portico, presented altogether a peculiarly earnest and powerful appearance. 

Two doors stood opened, and the Canadian, gazing forward, beheld contrast- 
ing pictures—the interior of the two cottage rooms—one squalid and dingy with 
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dirt, the other humble and brown indeed, yet touched into cleanliness and 
refinement. About the walls were hung simple pictures in rustic frames, on the 
mantel stood vases of roses, and vines beat softly over the frames of two small 
opened windows. A willow and palmetto screen was placed about one white 
cot—the net-bar, like snow drapery, falling softly back against the rough wall. 
A crucifix and cup beneath for holy water, suspended near by, marked what 
Livingstone knew must be the shrine of the young girl’s devotions. Upon 
another cot, rested Archibald Donno, the face strangely wan—the dark blue 
patient eyes ‘all hollowed, the thin hand extended listlessly upon a plaid cloak, 
thrown as covering over the attenuated figure. Beside him sat Mércédes, in a 
low willow chair reading, her head slightly bowed, the sweet tones of her voice 
mingling softly with raindrops, pattering among shingles overhead. 

As Livingstone stood within the doorway, a dog growled, and the brother 
and sister simultaneously lifting their eyes, and, perceiving a stranger, Mércédes 
came forward smiling welcome. 

‘‘ The rain has sent me to your door,’’ said the stranger, lifting his great 
hat, shaking off little drops of moisture and stepping within the low room. 

‘¢ Mais, Monsieur Leeveengstone ees wailcome. Archibald, mon frére, voici 
le Monsieur, who ees now at Maison Devereux.’’ 

‘¢T am happy to meet Monsieur,’’ exclaimed Archibald Donno in excellent 


English, extending his almost transparent hand and sighing as his eyes passed _ 


admiringly over the strong, erect figure of the stranger. 

“‘ And I am quite as happy to meet you,’” answered the Canadian, taking 
a proffered chair. ‘‘ Devereux did not wish me to come hither,’’ he continued, 
frankly, keeping the eyes fixed on the brother’s face, and honestly restraining a 
desire to note how Mademoiselle would accept this allusion to her lover, ‘‘ but 
I am anxious to see everything that is to be seen in the States, and I have never 
before seen a Briilé.’’ 

“You will find very little to interest, 
live in Canada?”’ 

«Yes, but,’’ here Livingstone paused a moment, ‘‘ perhaps, eventually, I 
may reside in Scotland.” 

‘* Scotland !’’ cried the other. “‘ I believe there isa tradition in our family 
that we, too, are of Scotland.’’ 

‘So I judge,’’ answered the stranger, gravely. ‘‘ Your blue eyes and red 
gold hair, your name, your correct pronunciation of English——’”’ 

“For the latter,’’ interrupted Archibald, smiling, ‘I am indebted to 
Pére Dominique. But here is a strong witness,—this old cloak—a shepherd’s 
plaid. I would give much to know its history,” ” and he passed his hand 
affectionately over the age-dimmed colors. ‘‘Sometimes I have lain awake at 
night, when pain forbade sleep, and I have watched the fire yonder, and the 
cloak here, and between them I have built high mountains and braes and burns, 
and flocks of sheep wandering amid the heather, and I in this plaid have wan- 
dered with them, and Mércédes beside me. It is a pretty vision,’’ he added, 
wistfully. ‘ Have you ever lived in Scotland? ’’ 

‘‘No,”’ answered Livingstone, frowning, and impatiently passing his hand 
over his eyes, as he threw aside a corner of the cloak which he had been 
intently examining 

‘Ah, I weary you with my fancies.”’ 

** Not at all,’’ responded the other, earnestly ; ‘I shall be glad to have 
you tell me not only your fancies, but the story of your life.’ 

“My life! You see it now. Days and weeks and years I have been on 
this cot—a fall from a tree, Monsieur. It is hard sometimes to be patient 
when ’’—he was silent here, his eyes resting expressively and tenderly on 
Mércédes, who sat plaiting palmetto—the changing expression of the intelligent 
face, showing that she followed the conversation with interest. 
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As the brother paused, the sweet lustrous eyes met his, weary and pain- 
worn, but lit with tender love, and a glance, which Livingstone thought a 
glimpse of heaven, passed between brother and sister. 

‘¢ She has been my greatest pleasure and my greatest pain, but our troubles 
will soon be over—is it not so, my sister? ’’ he asked, smiling. 

‘‘ Ah, mais oui, cher Archibald,’’ cried the young girl, bending over to 
press a kiss on the brother’s forehead. 

‘¢ And when life is done, we shall be happy there, chére petite,’’ he con- 


.tinued, pointing his thin hand heavenward. ‘‘ We shall wander together over 


mountains, and find braes and burns far lovelier than those of earth.’’ 

The Canadian arose suddenly, then reseated himself. 

‘¢T thought it had stopped raining,’’ he said, abruptly. 

‘« Nay, I think we shall have a long rain, and Iam notsorry. The flowers 
were thirsty, and the water song is sweet to me—there is nothing sweeter, except 
the voice of Mércédes. Some time, Monsieur, she shall sing for you our evening 
hymn.”’ 

‘¢ But you have not told me of your life,’’ said the Canadian, a little 
impatiently. 

‘‘ There is really nothing to tell, Monsieur. Our mother was the'sister of 
Madame Marticello. Our father, Archibald Donno, a great hunter. Through 
him we are Scotch.’’ 

‘ «But Donno is not a Scotch name,”’ interrupted Livingtone. 

‘*No; Archibald is, however. It comes to me fourth.”’ 

‘¢ And the first Archibald—your great’ grandfather ? ’’ 

‘«T know nothing, except that he was a great hunter. We Brilé people, 
Monsieur, grow like the flowers and the leaves. We bloom and we die, and 
there is no record, save in heaven.’’ 

‘¢ Are not your marriages and your births registered ?’’ inquired the visitor, 
accustomed to all the strict etiquette of Canadian law. 

‘¢ Sometimes—in the books:of the church. But we are not—and I speak 
with pain—we are not very careful. The children are not often christened. 
Pére Dominique has labored to alter all this. Our mother, who was very lovely, 
he tells me, saw that my sister and I were marked with the cross of Christ before 
she left us. We are twins, Monsieur.’’ 

‘‘ And your mother died when you were very young?’’ queried Livingstone. 

‘We were but babies. Father had died before. This cloak was his.’’ 

The Canadian’s brows contracted. 

‘‘Then I suppose your christening, at least, is registered in the church 
book ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t know. The church is condemned as unsafe, and Pére Domi- 
nique is away. When he returns, I will ask. It is strange that I have never 
thought of this before,’”’? added Archibald, smiling dreamily. ‘‘ The influence 
of the Bralé life, I suppose.’’ 

«Yet you do not seem of the Brflé. You talk like an Englishman.”’ 

‘‘ The good father takes great pains with me, and keeps me well supplied 
with books. Meércédes and I were traveling in Sweden when you came. We 
take many such journeys together,’’ he continued, smiling, and laying an 
affectionate hand on his sister.” 

«She is a good reader,’’ observed Livingstone, picking up the book and 
glancing at the title page. ‘‘French. Do you never read English, 
Mademoiselle? ’’ 

‘© A leel beet. I ’ave not de time, Monsieur.”’ 

«¢ A busy bee,”’ said the brother. 

‘¢ Rather a flower—the bee’s beloved,’’ said the stranger. 

‘Monsieur Livingstone, compliments are not for my sister except from 
me,’’ observed Archibald, frowning. ° 
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‘‘A rich monopoly and a selfish one. However, you are perhaps right. 
I have no sister—if I had * 

‘If you had, you would never love her as I love Mércédes, for she would 
never be to you what Mércédes has been to me. Is your Canadian life a busy 
one?’’ he asked, abruptly changing the subject. 

‘‘Very ; our climate makes the inhabitants exceedingly energetic.”’ 

And then the conversation trailed off to the customs and ways and scenery 
of this northland, Snow storms, sleigh-rides, the queer streets of Quebec, the 
quiet, hushed beauty of a snow-draped forest—all were painted in words simple 
yet forcible. The Canadian was an excellent raconteur, and after a while, the 
palmetto plait ceased growing under the busy hands of Mercédes. She sat as 
one charmed, and Livingstone, gladly casting sunlight into lives where sunlight 
seldom fell, caught inspiration from his listeners, and talked under the low roof 
of the Bralé cottage as he had not often talked before. 

‘¢ You have given me a pleasant hour,’’ said Archibald, extending his hand 
in friendly parting clasp. ‘‘I hope you will come again.”’ 

‘* As often as you will allow,’’ said the Canadian. 

And then he passed forth into the sweetness of the sweet September day, 
all hung with raindrops and glistening with sunbeams. 





CuHapPTeER III. 


Moody, restless, sometimes taciturn, sometimes boisterously gay, since that 
morning when the tawny cloud, bursting, had sent him seeking shelter within 
the home of Mércédes, Livingstone had become a changed man. He who had 
been before, the lifé, the soul of all the gay doings in Maison Devereux, now 
avoided companionship, stalked off alone with gun or fishing-rod, the scant spoils 
brought from well-stocked stream and forest, proving that the sportsman had 
not put forth his skill. 

Devereux watched with jealous eyes. 

‘¢ What is the matter?’’ he asked one day, coming upon his guest, who 
wandered with a disordered step and listless air, among the twinkling shadows 
of an orange grove. ‘‘ Was I right?’’ he added, with impressive slowness. 
‘‘ Has my Evangeline thrown her magic charm over your heart, too?’’ 

‘*T am an honorable man, Devereux,’’ answered the Canadian, sternly. 
‘« IT have never yet betrayed the confidence of a friend.”’ 

** No; but you may suffer and be silent,’’ responded the other with feeling. 

‘* Suffer? Yes I suffer, but not as you imagine. My troubles are business. 
troubles, They may pass, or they.may leave me again struggling and starving, 
as you knew me at college.”’ 

‘* But I don’t understand.’’ 

‘‘Nor do I,’’ interposed the guest. ‘‘ To-morrow I leave. you, Devereux. 
Do not try to prevent. I must be near Lawyer Lemaitre. Moreover, this sus- 
pense unfits me for society. I have seen your sister and cousin shrugging their 
shoulders and making their pretty mous,’’ he added, smiling, ‘‘ over the 
moroseness of their guest. They were quite justified. I have been an ogre. 
To-night I shall sparkle with brilliancy, but just now—really, Devereux, you 
must excuse me—these business troubles—I must walk them off,’’ he added, 
forcing a smile, and hastening away with long strides. 

‘Going to the Brilé?’’ muttered the Creole, a dark cloud spreading over 
his handsome face. 

Yes, and Livingstone had been often been going to the Brfilé these sweet 
September and October days. He had seen Mércédes a ministering spirit beside 
the sick couch of the brother; he had listened to her rich voice hanging its soft 
notes ,of harmony all around, till every bud and blossom trailing about the 
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window frames, and every breath of wind, and the low rafters above, and even 
the dark fierce face of Petrol, peeping through the opened doorway, seemed 
vibrating and pulsing with the melody of heaven ; he had marked her busy 
hands making gladness in the dark life of poverty and toil ; he had seen her 
patient gentleness beneath the harshness of the low-browed aunt, and now— 
restless, moody, his steps again turned towards the dense swamp forest, from 
whose depths he had first gazed upon the lovely face of the Bralé maiden. 

Amid the wood tangle was a green open glade about whose edges palmetto 
grew in almost rank profusion—a favorite spot with Livingstone—and this gusty 
fall evening the solitude of the lonely glen seemed. particularly grateful, for his 
strong heart struggled against temptation, and peace was far away. Weary in 
body and mind, he had cast himself on a mossed bank behind the shelter of a 
knotted vine. 

All about arose the soft voices of the wood, and the sweet incense of dying 
leaves. The low sun shone a fiery ball in a steel-gray sky, and across its lurid 
glow, there stretched, like two gaunt arms, the leafless, withered branches of a 
cypress, draped in dead moss. As banners of crape, the long trails waved 
before the sinking sun, and a black vulture, roosting on these withered boughs, 
was thrown in dreary outline, full against the centre of the fiery ball. 

«¢ A death scene,’’ muttered the Canadian, bitterly; ‘‘ the death scene of 
my life’s new hopes,’’ and he gazed moodily on the dreary swamp-sky picture. 
«‘This suspense is unbearable. Will Pére Dominique never arrive? One week 
longer, Lemaitre said. And suppose it is true—suppose—then farewell 
Mercédes !’’ and Livingstone sighed deeply, and the wind sighed, slowly hfting 
the black moss trails, and on the breath of its sighs, there floated downward 
withered leaves, and. there floated towards Livingstone the sound of coming 
footsteps, breaking among the low brushwood of the forest. 

‘“‘It is she. It is Devereux’s Evangeline—always graceful, always lovely,’’ 
murmured the Canadian, peering through vine trails. 

A peasant maid she seemed, so quaint the fashion of her clothing—white 
kerchief softly crossed upon a dark-blue cotton garb, feet cased in home-knit 
hose, and low home-made shoes of tawny alligator hide; the graceful head and 
gentle face, crowned with palmetto hat of Brilé plaiting; a basket of the same 
upon her arm. 

As the girl stepped forth into the opening of the glade, she paused a 
moment, gazed sadly around, as if moved by the dreary influence of the red-lit 
scene, then kneeling, with huge carie-knife, commenced industriously cutting 
the green palmetto clumps. 

‘<T will speak to her,’’ thought the Canadian, preparing to part the hanging 
leaves and tendrils of the vine shelter. 

But his lifted hand fell, for behind the kneeling figure, stood a sister of 
charity. So suddenly had she appeared, almost to Livingstone it seemed an 
apparition of the brain. 

‘‘Mércédes! Mon enfant 

With a glad cry, the girl sprang from her lowly posture, exclaiming 
joyously, ‘‘ Soeur Marie! Soeur Marie !’’ 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE. LUCK OF ASHMEAD. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 


It was a sharp, whistling wind that swept around the towers of the old 
Ashmead. mansion one Christmas Eve, over a hundred years ago—a wind with 
no more respect for ears and noses in Virginia under the ancient régime, than 
have our independent, frisking winds of the present century. 

The old pine trees, well to the north of the house, swayed and beckoned 
their plumed tops, and a ghostly little new moon, struggled through the dark 
ragged clouds, casting a timid, shivering glance over the light fall of feathery 
snow covering the landscape. 

Within the Ashmead mansion, however, the fires burned briskly, bringing 
forth a second world in the reflections from the polished furniture and shining 
waxed floors, 

In the long hall, the fire of crackling pine knots, held the cheeriest blaze, 
flaming up between ‘the immense andirons, to smile and coquette with every 
object in the room, with a tacit reproach for the candles unlit in the sconces. 
The dusky twilight could not frown down the hale spirit of this hospitable blaze. 
There was a Christmas vigor and glee to its roar, flashing upon the pictures of 


Grandfather and Mother Ashmead, with a confidence that gave to their vener- _ 


able countenances an appearance of having winked in pleasant anticipation of 
the Yuletide gaieties. 

Close by, perched upon the back of a quaintly carved chair, was the only 
living occupant of this huge hall, a large blue-jay, nodding and dozing, threat- 
ening every moment to drop from his perch. 

A clatter of dishes, or call of a servant in the kitchen, from whence came 
a savory odor of supper cooking, would occasionally arouse the bird to a 
drowsy croak, to return to his slumber again. 

Presently a door was pushed softly open and a lady entered, to whom the 
bird flew with a flutter of glad welcome, and perching upon her hand, pressed 
his head against her soft face, calling in a low tone as he did so. 

‘*Yeddo, Yeddo!’’ quoth Mistress Amy Ashmead, in her gentle tones, 
‘* what ails thee, bird? Wast thou lonely ?’’ 

Yeddo, thus addressed, croaked comfortably, and pecked at the shining 
beads upon her neck. 

As she came near the hearth and rested one dainty foot upon the cushion 
always placed for her, surely no blessed firelight from pine knots, ever fell upon 
a fairer vision. 

Young, fair, scarcely twenty, she stood the pride of her father’s heart and 
the boast of the country side. 

From the crown of her soft, dark hair, to the tip of her little foot, a proud, 
loving, tender girl. 

Many years ago, when Amy was a very small lass, the good mother had 
gone to her last rest. Half of Amy’s childhood had been spent with her rela- 
tives in England, but for the last three years, Virginia had claimed her fair 
daughter once more. 

The younger son of the Earl of Dorme, of Devonshire, England, Allyn 
Ashmead, had never seen his native land since he and his young wife set sail 
for the new country. But now, proud as he was known to be of this sweet 
jewel of his house, gentle Mistress Amy, rumor whispered he was anxious to 
wed her to young Lord Moray, the English envoy, visiting the governor of 
Virginia. Her brother Roland, secretary to the governor, was bent upon the 
alliance, and had urged it upon the doting father, but as yet the subject had 
not been broached to the girl. 

*576 
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To-night, as she stood, the firelight playing hide and seek over her fair 
dimpled shoulders and rounded white arms—for, despite the season, Amy followed 
the custom fashion taught her—her simple white gown clinging to her slender 
figure, pearl beads about her throat and wound among her curls, she looked the 
picture of unruffled happy girlhood. 

She bent her face to the bird, as he still pecked at her jewels. 

‘* Yeddo, Yeddo!’’ she said, ‘‘ would you steal my jewels? I shall be 
be still more grand to-night. Roland is coming, and I shall wear my grand- 
mother’s famous tourmaline. See, thou envious bird !’’ 

In childish glee, she held above the bird’s head a shining clear jewel, 
elaborately cut, and swung in gold. It was curiously wrought, and exceedingly 
brilliant, and as she swung it back and forth, she held it by an arrow of gold, 
forming the pin at the top of the swing.* 

Yeddo screamed and flapped his wings, making little plunges at the jewel, 
until Amy, laughing merrily, tossed him away while she fastened the tourmaline, 
quivering with light, upon her bosom. 

Then as Yeddo was sulky, she coaxed him prettily, finally winning him 
over by the offer of a coin from her reticule, whereupon he seized it eagerly and 
flew to a corner of the fire-place, where he cunningly hid it, watching that Amy 
did not perceive him. 

But Amy had forgotten him. Kneeling in a large chair gazing into the 
fire, she was lost in a reverie. Ashout and scramble at the outer door disturbed 
her. She sprang up eagerly listening. 

In a moment the door was thrown violently open, admitting a gust of chilly 
air, while a clear voice, giving orders with sharp decision, sounded above the 
dragging and rubbing of some heavy body. 

‘‘ Here, Sambo, be quick, you lazy nigger! Do not let Nimrod pull the 
load! Jack, you dog, you will ruin ¢hat mistletoe! Now! a long pull, a 
strong pull, a pull altogether! and a cheer for the Yule!’’ 

A lusty yell rang forth shrilly, and into the quiet hall came a bevy of small, 
middle-sized and grown darkeys, dragging in their wake a huge bundle of ashen 
sticks, firmly bound together by thongs of ash bark. 

Another group of very small darkeys followed, laden with feathery mistletoe 
and holly. 

Their young leader, a lad of sixteen or eighteen, evidently a younger lord 
of Ashmead, bade them cast down their burdens and cease their din, then turning 
to his sister, he said,—‘‘ Come hither, sister, and see what I have brought thee.’’ 

At the same moment he beckoned to a tall figure in a dark mantle, stand- 
ing in the shadow. ; 

Amy gave one swift glance, and to young Ralph’s evident surprise, she sped 
toward the guest. 

‘Roland!’ she cried, throwing her pretty arms impulsively around the 
youth’s neck. ‘‘ My dear, dear brother! How have longed for thee. Iknew 
you would 4 y 

‘* My dear lady, I am very sorry,’’ began he of the dark mantle, drawing 
away from the soft arms with evident reluctance. : 

‘Sister Amy, are you mad!’’ cried Ralph, sternly, and laying no gentle 
hand upon the tender white arm, he half flung her from the stranger, and, 
frowning heavily, bade him come into the fire-light. 

- Ralph,’ cried Amy, panting with shame and fright, ‘‘I—I thought— 
indeed I thought——”’ val 








* Tourmaline is a mineral ranked high among gems, and occurring in primitive rocks in 
many parts of the world. Its lustre is vitreous. Some varieties are transparent, some opaque, 
others translucent. The finest tourmalines are comparatively rare. The Ashmead tourmaline 
was red, known as rubellite, and exceedingly brilliant. 
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‘*Why are not the candles lighted? No matter what you thought. Are 
we to remain in the dark all night, you lazy darkeys? Go light the candles.’’ 
At which a dozen small darkeys, who had been staring open mouthed, hastened 
to do his bidding. 

Young Ralph meanwhile scowled and looked as rude as younger brothers 
can, upon occasion, in this century. 

Amy, flushed and abashed, stood with drooping head, and the stranger 
whose bearing had so deceived her, sending a reproachful glance toward Ralph, 
gently drew near and took her hand. 

‘* Dear lady,’’ he said, ‘‘ forgive me for thus so sorely disappointing you. 
For your sake, I would gillingly be whom you expected. Iam only a belated, 
weary traveler, on whom your brothet has had compassion, offering me shelter 
for the night.”’ 

** A strange season for one to be from home,’’ murmured Amy, gathering 
courage to steal a glance into the stranger’s face. ‘‘ This is the home-gathering, 
the Yule-tide.’’ 

‘*T know it, but I have no home this side of the water,’’ he replied, with 
some sadness. ‘‘I was trying to reach the village beyond, when your brother 
met me and kindly urged me to return, as the night promised to be wild and 
stormy. Nor could I doubt my welcome,’’ he added, smiling somewhat 
mischievously. 

“*You are welcome, sir,’ 

** And forgiven? ’’ 

‘«*« Jhave nothing to forgive.’’ 

Young Ralph, with much kicking and cuffing of the young darkeys, had 
now gotten a brave candle-light, and he had scarcely heeded the low-toned 
conversation between his guest and the sister he had so rudely reproved. 

As he turned now he beheld the stranger erect and handsome, his mantle 
thrown back from a broad chest, and his dress of quiet maroon tints, harmon- 
izing well with his bronzed face and chestnut hair. Instinctively Ralph felt 
this man would little brook his assertion of brotherly authority, especially ‘such 
as Ralph had used a moment before. To do Ralph justice, he already repented 
his hasty grasp upon the tender flesh, but now, as the stranger bent his glance 
solely upon the abashed girl, ignoring Ralph’s presence, the latter felt himself 
irate and uncomfortable, but wholly at a loss to proceed. 

Gathering all his forces, however, he said briefly to Amy. 

**Sister, will you go bid my father come hither, since we have a guest ?”’ 

‘«T will seek him,’’ replied Amy, turning to depart upon her errand. 

** Nay,’’ interposed the stranger, detaining her by his glance. ‘‘ May not 
a servant perform that task? It behooves me to give no trouble to my gentle 
hostess, since I have already given so much disappointment.’’ 

His glance fell with amusement upon Ralph, chafing at this constant 
crossing of his purpose. 

‘* Amy, you will seek my father,’’ Ralph broke forth petutantly, and as the 
stranger held the door open for Amy to pass out, Ralph took the opportunity 
for kicking out the few remaining darkeys ere it closed. 

‘« Sirrah,’’ said the hot-blooded young Virginian, as the door closed upon 
the last hasty exit of Sambo, ‘‘ you are aware that I offered thee a shelter at 
my hearth from a stormy night. Learn, aside from that, I will brook no famil- 
iarity with my sister. As yet I scarcely know thy name or station. Have a 
care then, and try not my patience or hospitality too far!’ 

For reply the stranger treated his young host to a haughty stare. 

‘*For a few more such words, my fine youth,’’ he replied, slowly, ‘‘ and 
for another such exhibition of rudeness to a lady as I but now witnessed, 
I would wring thy nose until I spilled some of that haughty blood of 
thine!”’ . 


? 


said Amy, shyly. 
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‘*¢ This to me!’’ cried Ralph, his hand leaping quickly to his side, where 
alas, no sword now hung, only a short dagger he had used in his woodland 
ramble, for trimming holly. 

‘** And since your hospitality takes this sanguinary view,’’ continued the 
stranger, noting his gesture with a contemptuous smile, ‘I will tax it no longer, 
but depart at once.”’ 

‘* Coward!’’ cried Ralph, quite beside himself. 

In another moment he was in the stranger’s grasp, tifted high im the air, 
and laid flat upon his back, while the mocking half-amused face of his guest 
bent over him. 

‘¢‘ Thou stripling!’’ was what he heard ; ‘‘didst think I intended to hurt 
thee? I could break thy pate with my little finger, had I the mind. But, rise; 
some one is upon us.”’ 

With a surly shake of his somewhat tumbled figure, Ralph arose as the door 
opened to admit Amy and her father. 

No one could enter without perceiving somewhat of the scene so recently 
enacted, for, despite the unruffled mein of the stranger, Amy detected a spark 
of fire in his dark eyes, albeit they fell with much amusement upon the dis- 
comfited Ralph. 

‘* You are welcome, stranger,’’ quoth Allyn Ashmead, extending a cordial 
hand to the youth, ‘‘although I know you not. ‘To-night is one that should 
be spent beneath a roof with good cheer. My son did right to bring thee 
hither, and my daughter to give thee welcome.”’ 

The young man bent reverently over the proffered hand of his host, saying,— 

‘*I thank you, sir. Believe me your cordiality is appreciated, and I cannot 
doubt your daughter’s sincerity,’’ with a mischievous glance at the blushing girl ; 
‘«but this youth deems me presuming upon hospitality, and I was about todepart.’’ 

‘¢ How now, Ralph, how is this? You have been quarreling already with 
this gentleman? Good sir, forgive him ; as our good poet of Avon hath it, his 
‘head is as full of quarrels, as an egg is full of meat.’ ”’ 

And Ashmead smiled upon his young son, who impatiently flung himself 
from the room. 

‘¢ And what is thy name and errand, friend, that keeps thee abroad to-night, 
when everyone is gathering to the ingle-side with wife, friends or sweetheart, to 
celebrate the Yule-tide.’’ 

The stranger hesitated agiioment, then replied :— 

‘*T am traveling on matters of importance for the government. My name 
is Roger Templeton. I have neither wife nor sweetheart, and my friends are in 
old England.”’ 

He spoke as one carefully covering his words, but only afterward in bitter 
sorrow, did Amy remember his manner when speaking. ° 

At this moment Yeddo flew from Amy’s shoulder, where he had perched 
during Ashmead’s speech, to that of the stranger, and pecked boldly at a gold 
pendant shining upon Templeton’s breast. Amy called the pet jay, but to no 
avail. He preferred his firmer perch and glittering jewel. Templeton had 
doffed his mantle and stood revealed a ‘‘ very proper man,’’ and Amy, stealing 
shy glances into the handsome face, was soon drawn into conversation with him, 
while her father recalled the scattered servants, bidding them decorate the hall 
with holly and mistletoe, and roll the Yule-log that it might be placed and fired 
immediately after supper. 

To him, also, fell the task of se@kifig the injured Ralph, who, too ashamed 
to repeat all that had occurred, soom #€covered his spirits sufficiently to lord it 
over the young darkeys. 

‘‘ Yeddo has made'friends with me, you see,’’ said Templeton, rubbing the 
bird’s head. Yeddo croaked corfifortably. ‘‘ May I augur from this that I 
have gained favor in his mistress’s eyes ? ’’ 
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** Yeddo is fickle,’’ replied Amy, as a roguish smile displayed a row of 
pearly teeth. ‘‘He loves me to-day, Ralph to-morrow, and then will have 
none of us, save my father.’’ 

‘Alas! must I judge his mistress has taught him this trick of a fickle 
heart?’’ asked Templeton, smiling. 

‘‘T may not tell,’’ said Amy, with gentle coquetry ; ‘“‘ he must learn a 
little from me, and a great deal from Nature. One naughty habit is bred in 
him that I have not. Yeddo isa thief. He will steal anything to eat, and he 
loves gold and jewels. Once he stole my gold chain. Ah! naughty Yeddo!”’ 
and she stroked the bird, bringing her soft hand so near Templeton’s face that 
only the strongest will could have resisted the temptation to lay his face against 
it and feel its caress. 

‘¢ And are you sure you commit no theft ?’’ asked Templeton ; ‘‘ have you 
been innocent of stealing Aearts, and rifling one of peace of mind ?”’ 

‘¢T may not steal that for which I have an exchange!’’ quoth Amy, meet- 
ing his badinage cleverly. 

‘* You are honest, then, and will only barter with one?’’ he asked, with 
more earnestness than Amy chose to recognize. 

‘« Like Yeddo,’’ she said, ‘‘I am a miser in my affections. I give Yeddo 
gold and silver and he conceals them. Where is your mine, Yeddo; is it like 
my heart, well fortified ?’’ 

But Yeddo kept his own counsel, and when Templeton gave him a coin he 
only played with it while they watched him, dropping it from his beak to the 
floor, as if to ascertain its true quality. 

Supper being announced, Adlyn Ashmead led the way, leaving the guest 
to conduct Amy. Ralph was ‘then formally presented to the guest, and to his 
father’s surprise he exclaimed, eagerly :— 

‘‘Roger Templeton! I beg your pardon, sir, for my sneer: You are 
my brother’s friend. Amy, you remember Roland speaks often of Templeton. 
I have been an ass, sir, to treat you so rudely,’’ and the impetuous youth frankly 
reached forth his hand. 

Templeton flushed hotly to his very ears, and did not respond very 
heartily to Ralph’s overtures, but that might have been attributed to their late 
encounter. 

‘* Thou knowest my son Roland, then?’’ asked Ashmead, eagerly. 

‘* Quite well, indeed,’’ was the reply ; ; but@empleton’s eyes did not meet 
the father’s anxious glance. ee 

‘* And he is in good health,’’ asked Amy. 


‘¢ Well and hearty,’’ he replied, with a ready smile, and glance full upom 


her sweet face. 

‘*I am-glad of the tidings,’’ continued Amy, : ‘‘ because I confess I have 
had many fears. We have not heard for so long from him, and should he have 
started hither without our knowledge and been waylaid on the highway !—I 
shudder when I recall how many have been waylaid~andi killed of late. Have 
you ever heard, sir, of Dick Riley and his men ?’’ & si 

Templeton would have remained in ignorance, allehis days, to have heard 
her sweet voice thus, and incurred the glance she threw-upon him. 

Ashmead interposed, however, before he could reply. 

‘Tush! Amy, thou wilt affright our guest. These are but idle tales, best 
not repeated.”’ 

‘Nay, father, I tell thee they atteetmue,’” cried Ralph, with his usual 
impetuosity. + 

‘‘What! that we were followed a mile last evening by Riley’s men, and 
with intent to rob us ?’’? demanded Ashmead ifhereduleusly. 

‘Yes. And Dick Riley himself has swgrn, to have every jewel Amy wears, 
and he is wild about the Granddame’s tourmaline.”’ 
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«« Amy’s jewels!’’ The words scarcely escaped the stranger’s lips, but Amy 
heard them, and her eyes met his. The tone of admiration and horror at 
coupling anything so lovely with the terrors of highway robbery, bore its own 
meaning to the girl’s heart, and brought the color racing to her forehead. 

‘* Pooh, pooh, my son,’’ Ashmead returned, lightly; ‘‘ the servants tell 
thee tales, thinking it enhances Amy’s tourmaline, to be thus coveted.’’ | Then 
to Templeton, ‘‘ Riley is a myth with which my servants delight, to frighten 
themselves. No one shall injure my sweet daughter while I have a sword to 
defend her.’’ 

‘* And /a life!’’ murmured Templeton, but only Amy heard the words, 
and another glance passed between them, before which her eyes drooped and 
she trembled. 

‘* Then I suppose my son Roland may not spend with us this Christmas- 
tide,’’ said Ashmead, recurring evidently to the subject next his heart. 

‘He did not speak of the journey to me, sir,’’ replied Templeton. 

‘*T should have thought his grace, the governor, might have favored the 
whim of an old man, and released my son for this family gathering. I had 
that of which I hoped to consult my son. Perhaps, since you are so recently 
from the seat of government, you know something also of Lord Moray? he is 
my son’s kind friend, and he hath often written regarding him.”’ 

Again Templeton’s glance faltered. 

‘*] know Lord Moray but little,’’ he replied, slowly. 

‘* And is he very handsome?’’ inquired Amy, with girlish curiosity. She, 
too, had noted Roland’s craftily worded description of the strange lord in his 
letters, but little dreaming Roland was setting a trap for her gentle imagination 
to build upon. 

‘Lord Moray is of indifferent appearance,’’ replied Templeton, as if the 
subject pleased him little. ‘‘A very slight man, not remarkable for any par- 
ticular vice or virtue. In truth, I like him not.’’ 

‘* Yet he is my son’s friend, and I hope soon to welcome him to my roof,’’ 
replied Ashmead, gravely; but the subject being evidently distasteful to his 
guest, it was dropped at once. r 

Mistress Amy soon withdrew, and the men left over their wine, Ashmead 
grew more confidential. He told Templeton he had a peculiar interest in Lord 
Moray for his daughter’s sake, and begged him to recollect what he knew of 
him. 

Thus appealed to, Templeton grew even more confused and embarrassed, and 
his reluctance to talk of Lord Moray was so manifest, that Ashmead was fain to 
desist, and leaning back in his chair he viewed the handsome, but now downcast, 
abashed face of his young guest rather curiously. 

Upon an impatient gesture from Ralph, however, the good father bethought 
himself. 

‘Yes, yes, Ralph, thou art impatient to be at the games, and we must not 
cheat your playmates of their fun, or the servants of their Christmas frolic.’’ 
And so saying, Ashmead gave the signal for rising. 

On regaining the hall; the scene was one of rare drollery. Some ten or 
twelve ruddy lads and lasses of Ralph’s age were gathered about Amy Ash- 
mead, and were besetting her eagerly to have the charmed mistletoe bough 
hung at once. 

One fair-haired' youth of straight comely features, had even ventured so far 
as an arm about Amy’s slender waist,and a coaxing kiss upon her dimpled 
shoulder. ! 

Templeton’s frown as he encountered this bold act, together with his 
unlooked-for presence, caused a moment’s silence in the murmur of coaxing 
voices, but after a pause filled with a formal introduction, the'cry for the mistle- 
toe arose again, but Templeton was pleased to see the faithful Yeddo perch upon 
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his mistress’s chair-back, pecking furiously at all who came near, and especially 
vindictive toward the comely youth of golden locks. 

During the wild sport that ensued, Templeton, like Yeddo, sought to keep 
his place by the fair Amy, and only once or twice was lured away. 

Blind-man’s buff, hot cockles, ‘¢ shoe the wild mare,’’ all followed each 
other in rapid succession, while Ashmead had the servants fasten the famous 
mistletoe boagh to the huge antlers that were above the hall-door. Then as 
they paused a moment, flushed and panting from their-romp, the servants 
gathering about the huge ashen bundle of sticks forming the Yule-log, rolled it 
into place, and sweet Mistress Amy fired it with the piece of the Yule-log left. 
from the Yule-tide a year past. 

All set up a shout of merriment and song, as the fresh fue] blazed up, crack- 
ling:and clear, and in an instant every darkey in the hall fell to singing a rapid 
song, keeping time to the sound of their voices, by sharp quick patting of their 
feet upon the floor, and hands upon their knees. 

“Beating Juba,’’ as Sambo called it, who led the band, with his woolly 
head tossed back, and every white tooth displayed by a broad grin. 

Young Ralph whirled his sister into the middle of the hall, the rest found 
partners, and Templeton must fain lead the buxom lassie at his side through the 
mazes of a country dance. 

Such laughter! such shrieks of delight and mirth! And when, as a climax, 
the impudent lad of the golden locks swung Amy under the mistletoe and 
placed a kiss fairly upon her rosy lips, the fun grew loud and furious, and every 
servant upon the plantation gathered at the lower end of the hall toenjoy the scene. 

Templeton withdrew in disgust, even forgetting courtesy demanded he 
should salute his buxom partner. He stood apart gazimg at the wild childish 
scene, the flushing faces of the half-pleased girls, the mischief in the eyes of the 
lads as they claimed their forfeit, and he longed to snatch’ the dainty Amy from 
their midst. 

Then came the ceremony of lighting the Christmas candles. The very 
smallest darkey upon the plantation entered very solemnly, crowned with holly, 
and rolling his eyes about in a very comical recognition of his importance, 
bearing in his hands a huge candle. 

Straight up to Mistress Amy the little fellow marched, amid a running fire 
of jokes and laughter. Amy relieved him of his burden, rewarding him with a. 
sweetmeat. Then she placed the candle in the heavy metal socket, wrought for 
it, above the mantel, and with a taper lit the Christmas candle that should’ burn 
until the merry-making season had passed. 

Bobbing for apples in large tubs of water followed, after which the appear- 
ance of the servants with trays of egg-hot, a curious spiced drink, a specialty of 
the Yule-tide, caused a pause for refreshments to ensue, in which the young 
people gathering about Ashmead, importuned that he should tell them a tale, 
appropriate to the hour. 

In the lull, Templeton sought Amy’s side. 

‘*T have found thee at last,’’ he said, in a tone full of reproach. 

‘**T have not been lost,’’ she replied, still glowing like a rose-bud, from 
her recent exertions. Her bosom rose and fell quickly; her red lips caught the 
sweet breath in swift panting gasps, and Templeton could fancy he heard the 
beating of her little heart. 

** Lost to me, in a vortex of folly,’’ he replied, smilifig. Then bending 
toward her, he touched the tourmaline trembling on her bosom.. ‘ This is a 
rare jewel,’’ he said. 

** And this is what Dick Riley swears he will have,’’ she replied, gayly ; 
‘*but I shall guard it very carefully. Father says it is more to him than a king’s 
ransom. It is the heir-loom passing always to the younger son, and was given by 
my great-great-grand father to my great-grandmother, the Marchioness of Dorme.’” 
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‘* May I look at it?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Surely you may. You. will hold, then, in your hand the luck of our 
house,’’ she replied, and as she attempted to unfasten it, he bent to aid her and 
their fingers met over the difficult task, and lingered so Amy felt his hand clasp 
hers tenderly for a brief sccond. 

‘It is a beautiful jewel,’’ he said, handing it back after a few moments, 
and as he did so, the inevitable Yeddo, taking advantage of the lull in the noise 
which had driven him to perch upon the antlers over the doorway, came flying 
to Templeton’s shoulder, stretching his impudent neck to look at the jewel and 
croak loudly. 

‘*No, no, Yeddo may not have Amy’s jewel,’’ said Amy, caressing the 
spoiled pet. ‘‘ You should respect the luck of Ashmead more than that, Yeddo. 
I truly believe my father would be terrified to lose this jewel, so much super- 
stition is attached to it by our family. They say Dick Riley hath a sweetheart 
whom he decks with jewels, and he would add my tourmaline to the store.’’ 

‘¢ Thy father hath no rarer jewel than thy sweet self, Mistress Amy,’’ quoth 
Templeton, wishing himself a feathered creature, even a goose, if, like Yeddo, 
he might feel her light caress. 

‘*T thank you, Master Templeton, but fear me thou hast a tongue for 
flattery,’’ replied Amy, with a demure smile. 

At this moment, a stir occurred at the end of the hall among the servants, 
and an old darkey hurried into the hall, his old hat grasped in his hand, and 
his eyes extended to their greatest width. 

** Marse Ashmead !’’ he began, eagerly. 

‘‘Well, well, what would you, Uncle Ben,’’ demanded Ashmead, little 
welcoming this disturbance to the climax of his tale. 

‘¢ My ole woman, sir, Sukey, she says, I must be comin’ dis bery night fur 
to tell ye. Ses I, ‘Sukey, tain’t no use dis-troublin’ the Marse, and a pesterin’ 
him when he has de yule fun.’ But nothin’ won’t fetch Sukey when she set 
so hard, so here [ is.’’ 

‘What is your errand, Ben?’’ asked the master, speaking kindly. 

‘‘ Be quick about it, Ben,’’ called Ralph, while the golden-locked youth 
made a violent pantomime of pinching the venerable wool of the old darkey 
with the fire-tongs. 

‘‘Well, you see, Marse Allyn, it's ’bout thet Riley. He’sasneakin’ around 
in de wood yusiller fur sute. As I's a breathin’ niggah; I saw him to-night.’’ 

Uncle Ben drew himself up.and gazed about him with a sort of pride, as he 
made the announcement. A shower of exclamations hailed the speech. Ashmead 
held up his hand to enforce silence. 

“‘A moment! Uncle Ben, you have seen this notorious highwayman. May 
I ask how you recognized him so promptly ?”’ a 

‘«Can’t fool ole Ben,’’ replied that worthy, wisely. ‘‘ I’se got rheumatiz’ 
that bad you never knowed ; and I’se had the quechy (quinsey) and the bronze- 
kitters (bronchitis), but dis old darkey’s head am as c/ar as a bell, and | Anowed 
it was Riley. As I says, I has the rheumatiz’ awful in dis old shin bone of 
mine. Seems as if Sukey couldn’t rub enough ile into dis ole skin ; Oncet I 
biled a whole kettle full of wu’ms fur to make a plaster 

‘¢ Come, come, Ben, we do not want to hear about that. Tell us where 
you saw Riley, and then be off,’’ interposed Ashmead, while a titter of amuse- 
ment ran through the group at Uncle Ben’s plaster of worm oil. ; 

‘<]’se a-comin’ to it, Marse Allyn, only ye must let ole Ben hev’ time. I 
was just a-sittin’ on a lorg in dem woods, dis afternoon, tink it was six ’clock, 
maybe it was seven. /I geckon ’twas six, ca’se my old woman Sukey says my 
shin always aches a poweg t’ard six ’clock, if ’tain’t later——’’ 

‘* Well, never mind the time, Ben,’’ interrupted Ashmead again, but in a 
resigned tone. 
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** It’s a-comin’—a-comin,’ Marse Allyn; you set me back a power, by ye’re 
chafferin’. | Iwasa rubbin’ my shin, feel’ powerful bad over it, too, ca’se 
Sukey said it would stop achin’ now the wu’m ile was complied to it, when 
’long comes a tall man.’’ 

Uncle Ben paused to take in the full relish of his story, and the novelty of 
such a large audience. They were all listening quite eagerly now. 

««Wal’, de man he pulls out a long purse, and rattles de gold. I sits just 
as still a-rubbin’ dis old shin, and a-lookin’, and rubbin’, and a-rubbin and 
a-rubbin’———”’ 

‘Uncle Ben, if you rub that shin once more, I’ll kick you out the door,”’ 
cried Ralph, impatiently. 

‘* Leave ole Ben be,’’ said the old darkey, insome anger. ‘‘ You're tongue 
am too sassy. Dis robberin’ man den took somethin’ out his breast and looked 
at it, and I saw it in de moonlight, and Marse Allyn, as sure as you live, it was 
Miss Amy’s tourmaline as was her dead and gone grandma’s, Lady Ashmead’s. 

As Ben made this statement a thrill of astonishment ran around the circle, 
and Amy and Templeton turned involuntarily toward the others. They had 
until this moment scarcely noted Uncle Ben’s entrance, so engrossed were they 
in each other. 

Old Ben caught a glimpse of Templeton for the first time, now, and at the 
sight he reeled back a step or two, and cried, pointing with his long brown finger. 

‘* Dat’s de man, Marse Allyn!’”’ 

‘*What does this mean,’’ angrily demanded Templeton. ‘‘Of what does 
he accuse me ?”’ 

‘¢ Ben, you are drunk,’’ cried Allyn Ashmead, sternly. 

‘* Dat’s him,’’ reiterated Uncle Ben, stubbornly, and shrinking, as Temple- 
ton advanced. ‘ I’ain’t drunk, Marse Allyn. Iain’t never drunk no liquor 
since I found de Lord, and as sure as I’se a livin’, dar stands Dick Riley, and 
he’s done stole Miss Amy’s tourmaline !’’ 

Templeton drew himself up until he seemed to tower above the little group 
about him, like a giant. His face grew pale and haughty. 

‘*A second insult, Mr. Ashmead. Your servants, like your son, show little 
courtesy to strangers. Saddle my horse, I will go hence at once.’’ 

‘Sir, you forget yourself,’’ said Ashmead, with also a degree of hauteur, 
checking the younger man with a tacit reproach. ‘‘/am masterhere. If you 
cannot forgive the fancy of a foolish old darkey, you must evéiigo forth as no 
guest has ever before left my doors. I beg you will remain, but you must decide 
the issue. Amy, child,’come hither, show Uncle Ben thy tourmaline.’’ 

Uncle Ben muttered, stared, and shuffled back amidst the other servants, 
as Amy smilingly showed him her jewel safe and brilliant. 

Templeton stood irresolute. The color flushed and paled in his handsome 
face. His fingers worked nervously with his sword-hilt, and a fire flashed from 
his keen, bright eyes. Finally, with an effort, he.turned to Amy. 

‘¢ Shall I remain ?’’ he asked, in a low tone @f passionate demand. 

For reply.she took the jewel from her bosom, and placed it in his hand 
before them all. 

‘*See,’’ she said, in her clear, sweet voice, speaking in the quaint old 
vernacular of *‘ thee’’ and ‘‘ thou’’ always used in the home-circle. ‘I can 
trust this robber. He is my brother’s friend, and worthy of thy respect. I 
pray thee to greet him as Mr. Roger Templeton, our honored guest.’’ 

Alas! sweet Amy, how soon she learned to rue those words, and wished 
them unsaid. 4 

In the little awkwardness of the pause following ‘Amy’s speech, Ralph 
proposed a final game of blind-man’s-buff. Uncle departed, grumbling 
and rubbing the historic shin, to vent his humor upon “‘ Sukey,’’ and bestow 
more ‘‘ wu’m ile’’ on his troublesome member. 
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Amy, seeing Templeton still looked disturbed, did not join the final game, 
but pleaded fatigue, and stood watching the sport between her father and the 
guest. More than once she caught her father’s eyes resting with keen scrutiny 
upon the handsome stranger, who, unconscious of the gaze, still bit his lip 
nervously, and wore a troubled air. 

At last the great hall was silent, the merry good-nights all spoken. One 
by one, Sambo put out the candles, and Yeddo flying to his perch on the 
antlers, remained the only living object in the vast old hall. 

Yet when Templeton was shown to the guest-chamber, late as the hour 
rang forth from the old clock on the stairway, he seemed little disposed to sleep. 
He carefully inspected his room, from the curiously wrought bedstead, the fire 
burning on the low hearth, the straight-backed cherry chairs, to the very tapestry 
curtains at the window. : 

He then took a leathern case from his bosom, and hid it among the bed 
clothing. After this he carefully opened the casement window, and stepped out 
upon the verandah that surrounded the house. He crept stealthily along until he 
came below a certain window, where a light streamed forth through the curtains. 

Here he paused, listening to the murmur of voices, the very sound of which 
seemed to satisfy him, for he crouched in the raw air, listening until the light 
was extinguished. 

Then giving a well-known and rapid signal, he crept back to his own 
room again. 

Yet no midnight robber troubled Amy’s slumber that night, and as she lay 
her gentle head upon the pillow, she sank to rest with the young stranger’s face 
the last waking memory. Had she seen him crouching outside her casement, 
and heard that signal given, would she have slept as sweetly ? 

Christmas morning dawned clear and cold, and as the ride to the nearest 
church was four miles, a great stir and bustle took place at an early hour, at 
Ashmead Hall. 

The tall stranger in the Ashmead pew attracted much attention, distracting 
the little curate to such a length, that he came forth with the following diversion 
of the form of the Litany :— 

‘‘ From all inordinate and sinful affections ; from the deceits of the world, 
the flesh, and the stranger ! 

A ripple of mirth overwhelmed the younger portion of the congregation, 
led by the very young limb with golden locks, whom Templeton learned was 
Amy’s cousin, 

It was the prettiest sight in the world, Templeton thought, to see the fair 
Amy, mounted on a pillion, riding home from church with her father. 

In the afternoon Ashmead urged the young guest to remain with them 
until the following morning, for asa certain restraint seemed to have risen 
between Ashmead and his guest, he seemed anxious to make amends by a show 
of cordiality. 

Once more Templeton’s gaze sought Amy’s, and he decided to remain 
until the following morning. ' 

The Christmas night frolic was a grand mumming, and guests flocked to 
the hall for miles around. Old Christmas himself was present ; Plum Pudding 
escorted by Mince Pie; the-Lord of Misrule betraying his identity, by a 
peeping forth of golden hair, beneath his mask ; the Mistletoe Spirit, King Cole 
and his fiddlers ; all so grotesque in costume, so rich in antics, that Templeton, 
albeit he had been rather grave all day, roared with laughter. ! 

Among the gay masquers he could not distinguish Amy until a parting in 
the crowd revealed her clad in a filmy robe of clinging pink fabric, silver 
bands upon her arms, and the tourmaline flashing among her curls. She was 
not masked, but bore Veddo upon her hand, the latter undergoing sad torment 
from the Lord of Misrule. 
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How long the mirth and laughter rang through the hall, how merrily the 
plenteous feast provided for the guests sped, Templeton little heeded. 

He was watching anxiously, nervously, as if a great weight lay upon his 
heart, for the midnight hour and quiet to pervade the hall once more. 

For with studied care the fair Amy avoided him. 

Hither and thither, he saw the tourmaline gleam; now in the dance ; now 
trembling as she bent her hand to redeem a forfeit ; now close to the golden 
curls of the Lord Misrule, but not once did she stop at his side, as yester-eve, 
with that pretty breathless aspect. 

Once more that night Templeton crouched beneath her casement, and 
before leaving the verandah, twice he made that signal, with wild, passionate 
entreaty, and once more sweet Amy’s sleep remained untroubled. 

But early the following morning a sore misfortune befell her. 

She could not find her tourmaline, and the pearl beads she wore so con- 
stantly. Where could they have been mislaid? She remembered Cousin 
Oswald snatching her necklace as a forfeit and Yeddo screaming at him—but 
the tourmaline, who would dare touch that ? 

Her maid had not noted its loss upon undressing her the night before. 
But Martha was so sleepy, she had vexed Amy beyond measure in all she did ; 
perhaps she had laid it away somewhere ; or Oswald might have stolen it, to 
frighten her. No matter! she would wait and ask Martha. She would not tell 


her father yet. She remembered she had been a little cross with poor Martha’s _ 


stupidity, and perhaps she had tossed the tourmaline on the floor. She bent to 
examine the floor, but remembering suddenly the cause of her touch of ill- 
humor, she recalled the fact of their guest’s departure. And she had been so 
cruelly remote all the evening before! 

Alas! how her heart was really aching. At the very thought of his 
departure, her eyes filled with tears and all other thoughts took hasty flight. 

Allyn Ashmead was seriously annoyed to find his favorite and swiftest mare 
quite lame upon the morning of his guest’s departure.: He had ordered her 
saddled, that he might ride aishort distance with Templeton, and upon this 
report hastily repaired to the stables to examine the mare himself. 

Templeton took this opportunity to seek a few words alone with Mistress 
Amy, who had been downcast and silent all the morn. — Ralph stood fondling 
Templeton’s horse, a fine animal, pawing the ground impatiently, and giving 
Ralph plenty to do in curbing his restlessness. 

Stepping back into the hall, Templeton descried Amy standing very quietly 
by the fire. The Christmas candle burned with a garish flame amid the strong 
sunlight of the room, and Yeddo pecking about his favorite corner of the hearth 
gave the low minor whistle of the blue-jay, so indescribably sad. 

Amy did not perceive Temvleton’s approach. She was striving to check 
two rebellious tears that fell upon her cheeks. She thought Templeton had 
departed with only that cold farewell, given beneath the gaze of her father and 
Ralph, and try as she would to stifle her sorrow, it had overwhelmed her. 

Templeton saw her tears, and tossing his gloves upon a table close by, he 
seized her little hands and covered them with rapturous kisses. 

‘‘Amy, Amy, pardon me, my sweet life, I love thee better than anything 
else in this world. Do you weep that I am going? say it is so—say you love 
me, sweet ! 

_ Trembling and breathless, the girl was like a frightened dove, as she felt 
his strong arms close around her... Then she gathered courage, and for a brief 
moment raised her eyes, then her lips met his, and although no word was 
spoken, Roger Templeton appeared satisfied. 

Hastening back ‘through the hall, his heart beating wildly with love and 
hope, Templeton strode to his impatient horse. He only seemed to half heed 
his host’s annoyed apologies for being unable to accompany him, since the mare 
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must be looked after at once, and no servant could be trusted soto do. He 
almost left the apology unfinished upon Ashmead’s lips, so eager appeared he 
to depart, and once without the gate, he put spurs to his horse, and soon 
vanished from sight. : 

‘‘A curious fellow,’’ quoth Ashmead to his son. 

‘‘ Of devilish little courtesy,’’ replied, Ralph. ‘‘I like him not. An’ 
Lord Moray be like this friend of. Roland, I hope Amy will have none of 
him.”’ 

‘* Peace, son! what a prating tongue thou hast! Be assured, Lord Moray 
is worthy thy sister. But I cannot understand about the mare. She was well 
enough yesterday. Let us back to the stable and examine her again. 

Therefore it was not until the dinner hour that Allyn Ashmead, returning, 
harassed and ill-humored over this accident to his favorite, was confronted by 
Amy, pale and weary, with the story of the missing jewels. 

He was about to take his seat at the table spread for the noon-meal, but he 
paused in consternation. 

‘*What!’’ he cried, ‘‘ you say your tourmaline is gone? Your—jewel— 
your pearls lost, child? They have been stolen.!”’ 

‘* No, no, father, I had them last night! Cousin Oswald knows I had 
them. He saw Mr. Templeton lay my necklace if 

‘‘Templeton! Child, you talk to me in this hour of what this one or that 
one knows! You have lost your tourmaline, the luck of our house. It could 
not have left this house without hands. It has been stolen!’’ and Ashmead 
brought his hand down on the table with a blow that made the dishes ring. 
Amy burst into a flood of tears. 

‘« Father, dear, I never missed them until this morning. Only last night 
Mr. Templeton 

‘‘ Ah! I see it all now,’’ interrupted her father, with another ringing blow 
on the table. ‘‘ My horse is lamed, the fleetest horse in the stable; my servant 
proved a liar, and by his knavery I have been duped in my own hall, and have 
entertained Dick Riley. Fool that I was, not to suspect it! This Templeton 
was but an assumed name—the dastard !.”’ 

‘¢Qh, no, no, father!’’ It was Amy’s voice, low and earnest. 

««True!’’ cried Ralph, “and that accounts for his watching under Amy’s 
window every night. I set. Sambo to watch him.”’ 

‘And you dared keep this from me?’’ demanded Ashmead, now in a 
towering rage. ‘‘ You young addle-pate, can I not trust. my own son’s; good 
judgment ? .Out upon you! | But I will have him yet. Quick, Ralph, order the 
horses ; tell Sambo to unloose the hounds; I will show this scoundrel of what 
mettle an Ashmead is made.”’ ‘ 

‘‘ Father, Ralph, there is some mistake,’’ cried Amy, wringing her hands 
and sobbing as she saw her father buckle his sword and pistol about his waist 
and prepare to strap on his spurs. 

‘There has been a sad mistake, which I will correct with the common 
whipping-post, if it be possible to get him alive. The bold roysterer! I'll 
grind that proud face of his in the dust, and have him whipped like any nigger 
before I deliver him to the hangman,’’ 

‘‘ Father, father!’’ cried Amy, throwing herself upon her father, who for 
the first er in his life pushed. her aside, nor heeded her protest. ‘‘ Only not 
the blood-hounds, father, dear father, oh, spare, me that ! ”’ 

Already she saw him torn from. the saddle and overpowered. With all 
her soul she prayed he might, escape with all luck of the Ashmeads, and her 
heart into the bargain. 

But her cry fell unheeded ; and,,as they rode away from the hall, the gentle 
girl sank on her knees: burying her face,in her hands, rocking to and fro in 
anguish, 
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Oh! the long afternoon that followed. In vain Martha sought to comfort 
her; in vain did Sukey, Uncle Ben’s old wife, come up from the quarters to 
bid her be strong of hope. Old Ben himself came, full of secret triumph at the 
truth of his own insight, but much concerned at his young mistress’s distress. 

‘¢ Never you mind, missy,’’ he said, sitting down, to be better able to 
nurse his lame shin-bone. — ‘‘ Your Dad ’ill ketch de robber, and de little Missy’s 
pretty jewel will be all safe. Leave Marse Allyn alone, when his blood’s up, 
and dem old houn’s. Why, Missy, dey pull him down in de switch of a cow’s 
tail and chaw, and chaw him; my, won’t dey chaw him! ”’ 

Whereat Amy’s sobs becoming more violent, old Ben got down on his 
knees and, being rather proud of his ability to offer a prayer since he had 
‘* found de Lord,’’ he offered up this very extraordinary petition to heaven :— 

‘De good Lord hear ole Ben pray fur dis poor chile, Missy. De Lord 
brung back dat jewel safe fur ole Ben’s sake. De Lord been mighty good to ole 
Ben for de years past, but so’s ole Ben been good to de Lord. Don’t let de 
houn’s chaw de thief up, if Missy don’t no ways want him chaw-ed, but don’t no 
ways let ole Ben’s word stand in de way of a per-werse Providence. Amen!” 

But when even prayer failed to sooth Amy, old Ben, nonplussed, sat rub- 
bing his shin plaintively, while Yeddo, much cast down by the depression of 
the household, perched upon the antlers, calling at intervals the long mournful 
minor tone, that so painfully recalled to Amy the scene of the morning, when 
she had felt the traitor’s arms close around her in such passionate love. 


Nay ! she could not, would not believe him false it was cruel of her father i 


and Ralph to suspect him. 

She paced the room restlessly at this thought, when the sound of horses’ 
hoofs in the yard made her heart stand still, and when her brother Roland 
appeared on the threshold of the door, followed by a man of small stdture, she 
gave a wild scream and fell nearly swooning into her brother’s arms. 

‘¢ Amy, Amy, my sweet sister, how is this?’’ cried Roland, in surprise. 
‘* Look up, dear one; see, my friend is here, you have heard me speak of Roger 
Templeton.’’ 

But at the name Amy only gave one terrified glance into the little man’s 
face, and sobbed out,— 

‘‘Qh, no! Roland, not that, not that name’! . Then it must¢ be true!’’ 

Little by little, with the aid of Sukey and Uncle Ben, the friends, in con- 
sternation, heard her story. 

Roland’s hand grasped his sword-hilt savagely as he listened, and the true 
Roger Templeton fumed and stormed like a small smoking chimney. 

Hardly had Roland finished explaining how he had been delayed beyond 
the Yule-tide, but was on leave now of a fortnight, when an outcry in the yard 
caused Amy to spring to the casement, scarcely daring to look forth, yet in 
an agony of suspense. Roland and Roger also sprang forward eagerly. 

Amidst the cheers of the negroes gathered in the door-yard, Ralph and his 
father were dismounting. Two negroes held the hounds in leash, and a glance 
at the faces of the grinning Samboes, denoted their triumph. His clothing torn 
and blood-stained, his hat gone, replaced by one of the negroes’ pulled low over 
his disheveled hair, his arms bound behind him, the would-be Roger Templeton 
rode into the yard. 

Ashmead gave a quick low order, and the negroes pulled the — man 
from the horse, with a keen relish of the situation. ; 

With scornful comments they were dragging him toward the whipping-post, 
Ashmead following sternly in their wake. But they little knew the strength of 
their captive, albeit he had lost blood. . 

He made a quick turn as he confronted the whipping-post; with one push 
of his shoulder he sent Uncle Ben and his rheumatic shin far to one side, and 
stirred the iron grip of young Sambo and doughty Nimrod. 
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Shaking back his head, until the hat fell off,'revealing. his handsome face, 
deathly white, his voice rang clear and’ strong. 

‘¢ Allyn Ashmead, a curse be on this house forever, if you commit this 
outrage. Iam not Richard Riley, Iam mo¢ Roger Templeton, I am ? 

‘‘ No matter your name or, station,’’, came the curt reply. ‘‘ You have 
insulted my hospitality, robbed my daughter. I parley not with thieves. Men, 
to your work; whip me this varlet !”’ 

Once more they closed about him, when a woman’s scream rent the air, 
and Roland Ashmead dashed through the little bevy of negroes just in time to 
catch the stranger as he fell, struggling under a stinging blow from Sam’s fist. 

‘« For shame!’’ cried Roland, and they fell back in surprise at the sight 
of him. ‘‘ Stand back, every: mother’s son of you; give him air! Fools! 
cowards! to strike a bound man... Good God ! it \is as I thought !’’ bending 
anxiously to brush the matted hair from the face of the senseless man. ‘‘ This 
man is Moray, Earl of Lyndale, and’ fore heaven, I believe you have killed him !”’ 

A moment’s appalling silence fell upon the group, during which Amy, 
heedless of remark, pushed her way to Roland’s side. 

Not a word said the Lord of Ashmead or Ralph, they looked blankly at 
Roland. 

‘* Another of his foolish whims,’’ said Roland, impatiently to Roger Tem- 
pleton, who gazed amazedly at his ragged lordship’s senseless form.  ‘‘ Lift him 
up, you benighted fools!’’ this to the staring darkeys. ‘‘ Here, Amy, do you 
walk carefully beside him, and see that they do not jar him.’’ 

Thus in solemn procession they bore him to the house. Roland insisted 
no one must be near him save Amy, the true Roger Templeton, and himself, 
and soon the maltreated youth opened his eyes, to find the face of Amy, pale, 
yet lovely, bending over him. 

One glance at his own apparel, recalled his late adventure, and he started 
up, to fall back again, surprised at his lack of strength. 

‘«Oh, my lord, for my sake remain quiet,’’ quoth Mistress Amy. And he 
fain must lay back with closed eyes, and feel her little hand pass over his fore- 
head some sweet restorative. 

But Allyn Ashmead could be withheld no longer. He and Ralph knelt 
beside the couch, humbly begging pardon. With a faint smile, Lord Moray sat up, 
giving each his hand, begging in his turn that Ashmead would forgive his folly. 

“¢T had all but killed thee,’’ cried Ashmead, in sore distress. 

‘« Then my death would fain be on my own head,’’ replied Lord Moray. 
“IT told thee the truth in regard to my errand. But chancing upon Ralph that 
night, I remembered Roland’s home was near. I wished to remain unknown, 
because—because ’» Here Lord Moray’s eyes wandered to Amy, and he 
seemed to forget the remainder of his sentence. ; 

‘‘ And the tourmaline!’’ cried Ralph, unable to keep silence longer. 

‘<T have not Amy’s—Miss Ashmead’s: jewel, but one curiously like it, which 
old Ben saw. You have it, Ralph, in the case you took from me,” and Lord 
Moray leaned back so wearily, that Amy must needs bathe his temples again, an 
office she performed so deftly, that Lord Moray, ‘despite her rosy blush, held 
and kissed her hand before them all. 

‘‘But we have not found Amy’s——’’ began Ralph. < 

‘¢ Thou senseless booby !’’ whispered Roland, fiercely, ‘‘hold thy tongue. 
And Ralph hastily retired, and by a keener use of his wits, thus fraternally 
sharpened, instinctively knew why Lord! Moray watched beneath Amy's 
windows and gave those signals: “Had not Ralph kissed Azs hand in passionate 
entréaty to more than one fair lady’s window; content to linger, if only ina 
ray of light from her casement, wishing her good-night with a lover’s devotion, 
with no eyes save those of the friendly night to witness his mute adoration ? 

Allyn Ashmead’s remorse could not be appeased, and it was not until a 
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Oh! the long afternoon that followed. In vain Martha sought to comfort 
her; in vain did Sukey, Uncle Ben’s old wife, come up from the quarters to 
bid her be strong of hope. Old Ben himself came, full of secret triumph at the 
truth of his own insight, but much concerned at his young mistress’s distress. 

‘‘ Never you mind, missy,’’ he said, sitting down, to be better able to 
nurse his lame shin-bone. ‘f Your Dad ’ill ketch de robber, and de little Missy’s 
pretty jewel will be all safe. Leave Marse Allyn alone, when his blood’s up, 
and dem old houn’s. Why, Missy, dey pull him down in ae switch of a cow’s 
tail and chaw, and chaw him; my, won’t dey chaw him! ”’ 

Whereat Amy’s sobs becoming more violent, old Ben got down on his 
knees and, being rather proud of his ability to offer a prayer since he had 
‘¢ found de Lord,’’ he offered up this very extraordinary petition to heaven :— 

‘«De good Lord hear ole Ben pray fur dis poor chile, Missy. De Lord 
brung back da: jewel safe fur ole Ben’s sake. De Lord been mighty good to ole 
Ben for de years past, but so’s ole Ben been good to de Lord. Don’t let de 
houn’s chaw de thief up, if Missy don’t no ways want him chaw-ed, but don’t no 
ways let ole Ben’s word stand in de way of a per-werse Providence. Amen!”’ 

But when even prayer failed to sooth Amy, old Ben, nonplussed, sat rub- 
bing his shin plaintively, while Yeddo, much cast down by the depression of 
the household, perched upon the antlers, calling at intervals the long mournful 
minor tone, that so painfully recalled to Amy the scene of the morning, when 
she had felt the traitor’s arms close around her in such passionate love. 

Nay ! she could not, would not believe him false ; it was cruel of her father 
and Ralph to suspect him. 

She paced the room restlessly at this thought, when’ the sound of horses’ 
hoofs in the yard made her heart stand still, and when her brother Roland 
appeared on the threshold of the door, followed by a man of small stature, she 
gave a wild scream and fell nearly swooning into her brother’s arms. 

‘¢ Amy, Amy, my sweet sister, how is this?’’ cried Roland, in surprise. 
‘« Look up, dear one; see, my friend is here, you have heard me speak of Roger 
Templeton.”’ 

But at the name Amy only gave one terrified glance into the little man’s 
face, and sobbed out,— 

‘*Oh, no! Roland, not that, not that name! Then it must be true!’’ 

Little by little, with the aid of Sukey and Uncle Ben, the friends, in con- 
sternation, heard her story. 

Roland’s hand grasped his sword-hilt savagely as he listened, and the true 
Roger Templeton fumed and stormed like a small smoking chimney. 

Hardly had Roland finished explaining how he had been delayed beyond 
the Yule-tide, but was on leave now of a fortnight, when an outcry in the yard 
caused Amy to spring to the casement, scarcely daring to look forth, yet in 
an agony of suspense. Roland and Roger also sprang forward eagerly. 

Amidst the cheers of the negroes gathered in the door-yard, Ralph and his 
father were dismounting. Two negroes held the hounds in leash, and a glance 
at the faces of the grinning Samboes, denoted their triumph. His clothing torn 
and blood-stained, his hat gone, replaced by one of the negroes’ pulled low over 
his disheveled hair, his arms bound behind him, the would-be Roger Templeton 
rode into the yard. 

Ashmead gave a quick low order, and the negroes pulled the helpless man 
from the horse, with a keen relish of the situation. 

With scornful comments they were dragging him toward the whipping-post, 
Ashmead following sternly in their wake. But they little knew the strength of 
their captive, albeit he had lost blood. 

He made a quick turn as he confronted the whipping-post; with one push 
of his shoulder he sent Uncle Ben and his rheumatic shin far to one side, and 
stirred the iron grip of young Sambo and doughty Nimrod. 
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Shaking back his head, until the hat fell off, revealing his handsome face, 
deathly white, his voice rang clear and strong. 

‘Allyn Ashmead, a curse be on this house forever, if you commit this 
outrage. I am not Richard Riley, Iam wot Roger Templeton, I am af 

‘*No matter your name or station,’’ came the curt reply. ‘‘ You have 
insulted my hospitality, robbed my daughter. I parley not with thieves. Men, 
to your work; whip me this varlet !”’ 

Once more they closed about him, when a woman’s scream rent the air, 
and Roland Ashmead dashed through the little bevy of negroes just in time to 
catch the stranger as he fell, struggling under a stinging blow from Sam’s fist. 

** For shame !’’ cried Roland, and they fell back in surprise at the sight 
of him. “Stand back, every mother’s son of you; give him air! Fools! 
cowards ! to strike a bound man. Good God! it is as I thought!’’ bending 
anxiously to brush the matted hair from the face of the senseless man. ‘‘ This 
man is Moray, Earl of Lyndale, and ’fore heaven, I believe you have killed him !’’ 

A moment’s appalling silence fell upon the group, during which Amy, 
heedless of remark, pushed her way to Roland’s side. 

Not a word said the Lord of Ashmead or Ralph, they looked blankly at 
Roland. 

‘* Another of his foolish whims,’’ said Roland, impatiently to Roger Tem- 
pleton, who gazed amazedly at his ragged lordship’s senseless form. ‘‘ Lift him 
up, you benighted fools! ’’ this to the staring darkeys. ‘‘ Here, Amy, do you 
walk carefully beside him, and see that they do not jar him.”’ 

Thus in solemn procession they bore him to the house. Roland insisted 
no one must be near him save Amy, the true Roger Templeton, and himself, 
and soon the maltreated youth opened his eyes, to find the face of Amy, pale, 
yet lovely, bending over him. 

One glance at his own apparel, recalled his late adventure, and he started 
up, to fall back again, surprised at his lack of strength. 

**Oh, my lord, for my sake remain quiet,’’ quoth Mistress Amy. And he 
fain must lay back with closed eyes, and feel her little hand pass over his fore- 
head some sweet restorative. 

But Allyn Ashmead could be withheld no longer. He and. Ralph knelt 
beside the couch, humbly begging pardon. Witha faint smile, Lord Moray sat up, 
giving each his hand, begging in his turn that Ashmead would forgive his folly. 

‘¢T had all but killed thee,’’ cried Ashmead, in sore distress. 

‘‘ Then my death would fain be on my own head,’’ replied Lord Moray. 
“‘T told thee the truth in regard to my errand. But chancing upon Ralph that 
night, I remembered Roland’s home was near. I wished to remain unknown, 
because—because——’’ Here Lord Moray’s eyes wandered to Amy, and he 
seemed to forget the remainder of his sentence. 

‘* And the tourmaline!’’ cried Ralph, unable to keep silence longer. 

‘‘T have not Amy’s—Miss.Ashmead’s jewel, but one curiously like it, which 
old Ben saw. You have it, Ralph, in the case you took from me,”’ and Lord 
Moray leaned back so wearily, that Amy must needs bathe his temples again, an 
office she performed so deftly, that Lord Moray, despite her rosy blush, held 
and kissed her hand before them all. 

‘‘But we have not found Amy’s——’’ began Ralph. 

** Thou senseless booby ! ’’ whispered Roland, fiercely, ‘‘hold thy tongue.’’ 
And Ralph hastily retired, and by a keener use of his wits, thus fraternally 
sharpened, instinctively knew why Lord Moray watched beneath Amy’s 
windows and gave those signals. Had not Ralph kissed As hand in passionate 
entreaty to more than one fair lady’s window; content to linger, if only ina 
tay of light from her casement, wishing her good-night with a lover’s devotion, 
with no eyes save those of the friendly night to witness his mute adoration ? 

Allyn Ashmead’s remorse could not be appeased, and it was not until a 
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long interview with Lord Moray convinced him he could more than make 
reparation, that he was in any way satisfied. 

Then he sent for Amy, who came blushing and shy, to share their con- 
ference, and Allyn Ashmead left his daughter with the young nobleman, only 
Yeddo ever knowing what passed between them, to render Amy more timidly, 
radiantly beautiful than ever. 

They were sitting peacefully in the old hall that evening, Lord Moray, still 
exhausted despite his happy countenance, lay stretched upon some cushions 
near the fireside, Amy near enough for him to catch every expression of her 
sweet face. 

Ralph and Templeton were intent on a game of chess, while Roland and 
his father, in deep conference, sat somewhat apart. 

Suddenly something fell with a clatter from the antlers over the doorway, 
and Yeddo flew with a scream to Amy’s chair. 

Lord Moray, still shaken by his recent experience, started violently, and 
caught Amy’s hand in his. Ralph sprang to see what had fallen, when lo! 
beneath the antlers on the floor, lay Amy’s tourmaline. 

Ralph snatched it up with a cry, whereat Yeddo croaked lustily and flew 
back to the antlers. Ina moment Ralph climbed onto a ledge of the wainscoting, 
and clinging with one hand, tore off with the other Amy’s necklace of pearls. 

Yeddo was the thief! And to Yeddo, Lord Moray owed all his trouble. 

Yet strange to say, although in the turmoil he had lost his mcst valuable 
jewel, the pendant he wore upon his breast the night of his arrival, he did not 
wring Yeddo’s neck, as he laughingly threatened to do. 

He whispered to Amy he had lost ome jewel to discover a far rarer one— 
the foolish fellow! Asif Amy, in her youth and beauty, compared with the 
jewel handed down to him, and worn by a hundred generations ! 

Yeddo lived to a good old age, even going to England with my lady and 
being presented at court. 

Richard Riley was never. brought to justice by Allyn Ashmead, but was 
shot during one of his raids upon the mail coach; then it was discovered that 
in figure and carriage he closely resembled Lord Moray. 

Years afterward, another fair Lady Amy Moray wore the same brilliant 
tourmaline at Ashmead’s. But all the darkeys, grown old in serving ‘‘ Marse 
Roland,’’ declared none was ever so fair, gentle and lovable as Lady Moray, 
and none had graced so well in the wearing the ‘‘ Luck of Ashmead.”’ 


N. B.—I beg leave to say the history of Yeddo isatrueone. The original 
blue-jay being one ‘‘ Joppa,’’ and a very eccentric, intelligent bird, stealing 
whatever pleased him in its brilliancy. 





DELICIA. 
Among the flowers Delicia sings, In her rich presence all things feel 
When breaks the summer day, Fine benefits begin ; 
A rare old melody of love. The radiant rose Delicia wears 
So ravishing the lay, Supreme renown doth win; 
Two charméd stars to hear it lean, The privet she elects to fame 
And do their time o’erstay. Her dainty belt within. 


And even I, although unknown, 
Do share Delicia’s grace; 
In her inspiring neighborhood 
Life takes a nobler phase, 
And he is won to all that’s high 
That looks upon her face. 
Honor Keris. 
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MARY ANDERSON. 
A BRIEF SKETCH OF HER CAREER. 


The profession of an actress is one beset with many dangers and disadvan- 
tages. For years the daughters of Melpemone and Thalia have been frowned 
upon by prejudice ; society shut its doors to them, and the woman who chose 
this calling from among the arts has had a hard fight for station and repute. It 
seems a pity that a profession, in itself worthy and dignified, calling forth 
the highest attributes of a certain type of intellectuality, and displaying the 
rarest physical graces, should be surrounded by an atmosphere of odium. It 
is only of late years that the march of liberal thought has trampled down the 
strongest antipathies, and placed the calling of an actress on the plane of pos- 
sible respectability. For this we are indebted to such women as Mary Anderson, 
women of high moral principle and delicate nature, who soar above the degrad- 
ing circumstance of their profession. It is to such women as this one that the 
highest honors are due. Miss Anderson, a young and beautiful woman, 
battling alyne with temptation, envy, malice, and slander, has made for herself 
a brilliant professional reputation, without in the least compromising her 
maidenly modesty or detracting from the honor of her womanhood. She has, 
by dint of her own personal worth, forced her entry into the best circles of 
society in spite of prejudice and conservatism. She can go where any lady may 
go, and is followed by an admiring, respectful host of friends and adorers. 

Now, while the career of an actress is not by any means one which we 
would recommend to a young girl, however strong her leanings, it is a source 
of great pride and pleasure that women have been found who can pass through 
the ordeal of such a career unscathed, and to such women our warm admissions 
of superiority are certainly due. 

Miss Anderson had no special fitting for her profession, so far as its external 
experiences are concerned. She was born at Sacramento, California, on July 
28, 1859, and is therefore past twenty-six years of age. When the little one 
was but a year old her parents removed to Louisville, Kentucky, which became 
her permanent home. Her education was carried on at the Presentation 
Academy and the Ursuline Convent of that city. While a mere child, her 
passion for theatrical performances manifested itself. Her parents often took 
her to the theatre, where she would sit entranced, and come home to go over 
the entire play, declaiming all the speeches and singing all the songs with won- 
derful aptness. Her early taste seemed at first directed to comedy, but the 
whole tide of her aspirations was turned when she was thirteen years old, by wit- 
nessing Booth’s admirable performances of Shakesperian characters. From that 
hour she turned toward tragedy, and committed to memory vast quantities of 
dramatic poetry, which she recited exceedingly well. Her elocution even at 
this period was remarkable. She read admirably, and displayed a special fond- 
ness for Shakespeare. The promptings of her taste were so strong that she 
’ began in secret the study of the drama with a view to going on the stage. A 
few weeks after she had embarked upon this career she gave a parlor entertain- 
ment which astonished everybody. In fact, the development of dramatic genius 
was so manifest in her, that her family, hitherto opposed to all her plans, with- 
drew their objections. She obtained the consent of her parents to quit school 
and enter upon a course of dramatic study. For two years she applied herself 
under the best masters that Louisville afforded. Charlotte Cushman, who heard 
her recite about this time, expressed much delight in Mary’s performances, and 
interested herself in the young girl’s behalf. She recommended her to go to 
New York and study under George Vandenhoff, which Mary did for one year. 

VoL. CXI.—42. 591 
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The year following she studied at home under his direction, and made her 
debut in Louisville, Kentucky, at Macauley’s Theatre, on November 27, 1875, 
in the réle of /uZret. 

The debut of Miss Anderson was a brilliant success, and the manager of 
the theatre promptly offered her the first open week, February 20, 1876, on reg- 
ular starring terms, such as were given to stars of several years’ standing. 
This engagement proved highly profitable, for her fame grew rapidly; and other 
managers came forward to offer her engagements. On March 14, 1876, she 
began a week’s engagement at De Bar’s Opera House in St. Louis, Missouri, 
where she played the following réles: /uéet, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ;’’ Zvadne,in Richard Lalor Shiel’s ‘‘ Evadne ;’’ Juda, in Knowle’s 
‘* Hunchback ;’’ Szanca, in the Rev. Dean Millman’s tragedy of ‘ Fazio,”’ 
and Pauline, in Bulwer’s *‘ Lady of Lyons.’’ On the 21st of March she 
entered upon a two weeks’ engagement at New Orleans, La., where Meg A/er- 
riles was added to her repertoire in the production of Scott’s ‘* Guy Manner- 
ing.’’ During her stay in New Orleans, John T. Ford, of Baltimore, offered her 
an engagement in the latter city and in Washington. On her way north she 
played another week in Louisville, and in Cincinnati, Baltimore, and Washington 
each two weeks. This ended her first season. 

The first engagement of Miss Anderson’s second season was in San Fran- 
cisco, where she played for two weeks at the California Theatre under the 
management of John McCullough. There she added to her repertoire the now 
famous character of Parthenia in Friedrich Halm’s *‘ Ingomar.’’ On her way 
east she gave another week to St. Louis, where she had then played three times 
in six months. Memphis followed St. Louis ; then came New Orleans, and then 
she embarked upon a complete tour with Ford through the South, finishing up 
at Washington. Chicago, Louisville, and other cities in Illinois and Kentucky, 
were embraced in a supplementary tour with which her second season ended. It 
may be worth while to mention here that during this season Miss Anderson had 
acquired the réle of Lady Macbeth. 

Miss Anderson’s third season brought her to Philadelphia and Boston and 
every prominent American city except New York where she did not go till the 
following year. Then she made her debut at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, where 
an engagement for two weeks proved so profitable as to insure its extension to 
six. During the summer which followed, she took her first trip to Europe. In 
London and Paris she was offered engagements, but declined them. During 
her fifth, sixth and seventh seasons, she played in every city in the United States, 
and added to her repertoire the notable réles of Duchess of Torrenenava in 
Planché’s ‘‘ Faint Heart Ne’er Won Fair Lady;’’ Zhe Countess, in Sheridan 
Knowles’s ‘‘ Love ;’’ and Ga/a#ea, in Gilbert’s ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea.”’ 

Miss Anderson’s popularity grew steadily from the date of her debut. She 
drew good houses, and when she had been playing five seasons, her audiences 
were only limited by the capacity of the theatre where she played. Her last 
two seasons were played at the Lyceum Theatre, in London, where she took 
Mr. Irving’s place while he made his American tours. There she played C/arice, 
a new réle, in Gilbert’s drama of that name. She is now studying ‘‘ As You 
Like It,’’ and a new play written expressly for her by a prominent English 
author. This play will probably be brought out with ‘* As You Like It’’ during 
her next American tour, which will begin October 12, 1885, at the Star Theatre 
in New York. Miss Anderson will play there an engagement of six weeks, and 
thence will go to Boston, Philadelphia, and all of the prominent cities of the 
United States. This tour will be eight months in duration. At its conclusion 
Miss Anderson will go to her home in Long Branch where she will spend the 
summer. 

Miss Anderson’s return in October was an event heralded with delight by all 
lovers of the dramatic art. The fame of her success in London and the large 
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provincial cities of Great Britain, has spread to this country and excited much 
pleasure. The Britishers regret her departure as much as we rejoice in it. 
Among them she is generally called ‘‘ Our Mary,’’ and is socially as much 
liked and courted as she is professionally admired. In welcome of her home- 
coming, GopEy’s Lapy’s Book presents each subscriber and purchaser of the 
magazine with a beautiful portrait of Mary Anderson. ‘The finish of this 
picture is all that can be desired, and as a likeness, it is admirable. 

Concerning Miss Anderson, there is little we can add beyond the expression 
of great admiration for the genius that has raised her to such eminence, and pro- 
found respect for the character that has kept her laurels free from all stain that 
could contaminate the fairest forehead in the world. 


OVER! 


The dream of my young life is over! 
The hopes that I cherished are gone! 
I have taken farewell forever! 
Of all that I claimed as my own. 


The heart that I leaned on has failed me 
In the hour when I needed it most ; 

In the hour when all else assailed me, 
That heart, that I trusted, was lost. 


The stars that shone soft in the old time, 
Shone how soft on my fair, brief love! 

Look now from the height of their far clime 
On the pain their pale calm cannot soothe. 


Thus ever fade swift from our vision 
The dreams of our passionate youth ; 
From the rapturous glimpse of Elysian 
To the terrible blank of the truth. 


But the heart must love on forever 
Where once its love has been given ; 

It may scorn while it breaks, it will never 
Relinquish what once was its heaven. 


Then, whatever be mine in the long years 
That I stand here to meet all alone, 

There will never be tears like to these tears, 
Nor brightness like that which is gone. 

A. K. 
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A QUIRE OF TISSUE PAPER. 


PHILLIPA YIELDS ONE PoINtT TO GAIN ANOTHER. 
BY MAX VANDER WEYDE., 
(See ( Jutline Patterns in the front of the book.) 


There have been many circumstances in my life, predestined and fortuitous, 
for which I have been unfeignedly thankful, but no fact of my experience has 
inspired me with more gratitude than that I married Phillipa before I sprained 
my ankle. I shudder to think what those weeks of incarceration would have 
been without her agreeable society and gentle ministrations. Even as it was, I 
was pining to be out, and looked upon Cousin Jack’s fancée with less disfavor 
than ever before, when she came one morning to take Phillipa and me out riding. 

‘*She seems like a nice little thing after all,’’ I reflected, but still I 
wondered why Providence didn’t cut all women by Phillipa’s pattern. 

‘‘T hope you will find this expedition interesting, Mr. B.,’’ she chirped as 
Phillipa and I cuddled in among the robes. ‘‘ I shouldn’t think of asking most 
men ; but you always seem so much interested and you understand everything 
so readily, that I thought you might like to come along.”’ 

‘‘My dear,’’ said Phillipa, giving me an admonitory pinch, ‘ Miss 
Bernard is paying you a compliment.’’ 

‘*Oh, thank you!’’ I exclaimed, hastily. ‘‘ Phillipa, my love! You for- 
get that pinching partakes of the character of a vice. I beg pardon, Miss 
Bernard. Of course I shall be delighted to go with you anywhere.”’ 

‘‘T am going to take you to see a lady who makes tissue-paper flowers,’ 
she said, quite unconscious of the shudder that convulsed Phillipa’s form and 
set me quivering with suppressed mirth. 

Never in my life was I seized with such a wild desire to laugh and couldn’t 
gratify it. That very morning at breakfast, Phillipa had expressed an artist’s 
holy horror of glass shade abominations, —wax flowers and hair work and tissue 
paper and all that; and now we were probably on the verge of forced admira- 
tion for these very monsters. 

‘* Mrs. Manly makes some of the most remarkable things,’’ continued Miss 
Bernard, with the air of one patronizing genius, while my thoughts dealt with 
cotton batting in blue and magenta and the perforated fly-catchers of a country 
store. ‘‘She supports herself entirely by giving lessons and making little 
articles for sale. The D. M. Company employ her, you know.”’ 

She glanced at Phillipa, but my wife preserved an ominous silence, which 
meant that she didn’t know anything about the D. M. Company and didn’t 
want to know anything. 

‘‘lam going there to order some favors for my German,’’ Miss Bernard went 
went on quite serenely. ‘‘ You shall see them. They are too cunning for any- 
thing! I think it is wonderful what an improvement there has been in the man- 
ufacture of tissue paper during the past few years. Don’t you think so, Mr. B.?”’ 

‘‘ Really, Miss Bernard,’’ I said, apologetically, ‘‘I know very little about 
Rast 

‘‘Of course the French are away ahead of us,’’ she said, as she opened her 
shopping bag and took out a little book. ‘‘ American tissue paper will not do 
very well for fancy work. It lacks colorand quality. See! These are samples 
of the French paper.’’ : 

She put the little book into my hand and I thumbed its filmy leaves with 
considerable surprise. The colors were exquisite, showing an adaptation of 
n€arly every color in nature, from the vivid yellow of the Maréchal Niel rose and 
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the rich crimson of the Jacqueminot to the velvety purple of the pansy and the 
glowing scarlet of the poppy. ‘There was the tender green of young leaves, the 
pink of apple blossoms, the blue of a summer sky and the lovely salmon of sunset. 

‘Why, I had no idea that tissue paper came in such lovely shades!’’ I 
ehitailntl «My recollections are mostly of indigo and solferino campaig 
banners. Aren’t they lovely, Phillipa? ’’ 

Phillipa deigned to say that they were, and even looked: over the book 
when I was through with it. 

‘‘Of course these papers are much more expensive than our American 
tissues,’’ Miss Bernard observed. ‘‘ The cheapest cost about two cents a sheet, 
though you can get a heavy discount by buying a quire. I have bought a quire 
of that lovely shrimp pink for twenty-five cents. On the other hand, there are 
some colors that are very costly. That rch cardinal is ten cents a sheet, but 
one doesn’t use much at a time.”’ 

‘* They are very soft and smooth,’ 
not crack or tear easily. 

‘¢ They are not all of the same kind of tissues,’’ continued Miss Bernard. 
‘« Those thick leaves are what you call flower paper and are used for making 
flowers only. It is much thicker, and the colors are copied from the natural 
tints. There are no common reds and blues and purples. The colors are all 
graded as Maréchal Niel, poppy, pansy, Jacqueminot, forget-me-not, and so 
on. They are much dearer than the thinner tissues. They all cost ten cents a 
sheet, I believe—some more.’ 

‘‘Do you take lessons ?’’ Phillipa asked, with sublime condescension. 

‘‘Yes. Have you ever seen any of the flowers, Mrs. B. ?’’ 

‘‘ My grandmother used to make them,’’ Phillipa said, indifferently. It 
was plain to be seen that she had a very poor opinion of that lady’s artistic 
accomplishments. 

‘¢QOh, but they knew so little about it then!’’ said Miss Bernard. ‘‘ “ 
a great-aunt who did the same thing; but,’’ she added, laughing, “there 
just about as much difference between the flowers made now and those made 
fifty years ago as there is between Kensington embroidery and the old cross- 
stitch samplers. I have seen some flowers—especially roses—which I could 
hardly tell from real ones.’’ 

Phillipa dropped her eyes to conceal the look of commiseration which she 
could not wholly repress, but Miss Bernard apprehended her. 

‘‘T see you are not an enthusiast,’’ she said, pleasantly. ‘‘ Well, never 
mind! Wait till you see Mrs. Manly’s work. I have been sending some 
instructions to my sister out West. She is delighted with her success, and has 
become quite a patron of the D. M. Company. I believe she intends giving 
lessons out there.’’ 

‘‘ Indeed ?’’ I said, with polite interest. ‘I suppose she has to send on 
East for her materials ?”’ 

‘Yes; but there is no difficulty about that. The paper can easily be sent 
by mail or express, and she gets along famously. Ah! here we are! Now, 
Mr. B., I want you to come in with us. You can get along on your crutches 
very well, can’t you?”’ 

I got out quite willingly. I had been so long a prisoner that I was glad to 
see anything. Besides Phillipa’s air of sufferance amused me. I was curious 
to see what would come of the adventure. 

Miss Bernard led us into a small apartment that seemed to be a work-shop 
and show-room combined. Mrs. Manly, a sweet-faced lady, very charmingly 
dressed, was seated by a table at work. She rose, and when the ceremony of 
introduction was over, Miss Bernard said :— 

‘‘T came to see whether you couldn’t make me a couple of dozen little 
vegetables for German favors by next Tuesday.”’ 
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I said, feeling the paper which would 
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‘* Tuesday?’’ said Mrs. Manly, dubiously. ‘‘I don’t know. Iam very 
busy. Ihave a very large order to fill for the Blank Street Theatre. Tissue 
paper flowers are much cheaper than the ordinary artificial ones,’’ she added, 
noting my look of surprise ; ‘* and they look quite as well.’’ 

‘‘ Yours look better,’’ said Miss Bernard, intent on capturing Mrs. Manly. 
‘*Oh, don’t disappoint me! Iam counting so on them.”’ 

‘Well, I'll try,’’ assented Mrs. Manly. ‘*What would you like to 
have ?’’ 

As she spoke she went to a shelf and took down a box whose contents were 
soon spread out on the table for our inspection, and to the unqualified amaze- 
ment of both Phillipa and myself. 

The little vegetables so displayed were in miniature—carrots and radishes 
two inches long, tiny beets and turnips, cabbages and cauliflower, and many 
other products of the kitchen-garden. Some of them were tied together into 
little soup bunches ; others were loose pendants to narrow bits of ribbon, and 
all ready for pinning on. I confess that I had expected at best something 
fairly creditable, but this Lilliputian produce was so perfect that I was quite 
carried away. They looked like real vegetables, yet they were made merely of 
cotton and paper, wire and thread, the latter simulating the fine roots of 
tuberous vegetables with great success. 

‘* But how do you produce the shading?’’ Phillipa asked, and I saw that 
she was quite mollified. 

‘* Generally by overlapping various tints of paper,’’ explained Mrs. Manly, 
‘* as in the case of this radish which has seven shades in it from carmine at the 
top to blush white here. But sometimes when the shading must be done irreg- 
ularly, I do it with a camel’s hair brush and dry pigments. Then again for 
certain purposes there is a paper that comes already shaded.’’ 

She brought out as she spoke some more paper vegetables of the natural 
size, and so perfect that we all exclaimed at them. 

‘*T have a great many orders at Christmas,’’ she observed. ‘‘ They are 
quite popular for Christmas trees and for decoration. I have made some very 
pretty panels and horns of plenty. Occasionally I do fruit, but that is not so 
successful. - Flowers are, of course, my specialty.’’ 

‘*You must be an artist,’’ Phillipa said, warmly, and I smiled to see her 
giving in. 

‘* Show Mrs. B. your ‘ cut’ flowers,’’ Miss Bernard suggested, and Mrs. Manly 
brought out some boxes in which loose flowers were kept ready for any arrange- 
ment her customers might demand. 

[ cannot tell you how beautiful they were—infinitely more so than the 
finest French artificial flowers, for they had no obvious /exture, and might easily 
have passed as real even at a near view, especially the rose buds modeled after 
Perles and Safranos, or Niphetoses, Maréchal Niels and Jacqueminots. I have 
never since known any one who could make such flowers as Mrs. Manly, but 
I have seen many admirable things in that line made by amateurs. Indeed, 
Phillipa herself became quite an expert, for her lofty scorn had given place to 
sincere admiration which she was generous enough to express. 

**T copy many flowers from nature,’’ explained Mrs. Manly. ‘‘ You would 
be surprised to know how many paper flowers are used in bouquets massed 
among real foliage and at dinner parties ; also in dress-trimmings where expense 
is an obstacle. Then I use them in decorating lamp-shades and hand-screens 
and placques and odd trifles.’’ 

She opened a glass case and took out a lamp-shade of an exquisite rose- 
color. I could just fancy the rich glow it would diffuse through a room, and 
how beautiful everything would look by such a light. It was a lovely thing, 
strangely crinkled up like a bit of crépe and edged with a deep mossy fringe 
of paper, while a bunch of roses adorned it on one side. 
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‘* How do you do that?’’ [I asked, curiously, for to look at it one could 
hardly guess what it was made of. 

‘You fold a sheet of tissue paper into a square, or cuta large circle out 
of it as you prefer. The latter makes a round shade, the former one with 
four points. Then you fold it diagonally and crease it firmly into a second 
fold till it is reduced to a triangle. You keep on folding over and over, 
always from the center of the paper outward, till you can fold no more. Then 
you open the sheet, and, taking it by the center, draw it through your closed 
hand like a handkerchief. This process continued for sometime, the paper 
being opened frequently to prevent its always folding into the same creases, 
will give the crépe-like effect. ‘The fringe is made by folding straight strips 
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TISSUE PAPER LAMP SHADE. 


of ge into horizontal folds and drawing the same through the hand length- 
wise. The paper is afterwards fringed with the scissors. This shade is lined, 
you see, with a lighter tint of paper. I make some that are simply double. 
The inside is crimped just like the outside. Between the two sheets of paper I 
put a piece of cardboard, cut like a collar, to fit the globe, and keep the shade 
from burning.”’ 

Mrs. Manly showed us other shades, some of which were lined with con- 
trasting colors. There was a cream-colored one lined with rose; a white one 
lined with yellow and decorated with sunflowers ; one made of two shades of 
yellow, adorned with cat-tails ; a sea-green, lined with pink, and trimmed with 
a rose-bud fringe ; a pink one, trimmed with forget-me-nots, and so on. 
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‘*T am afraid we are filching information from you,’’ said Phillipa, smiling. 
‘* But I want you to teach me how to make some of these clever things.”’ 

‘*T shall be very glad to have you fora pupil,’’ Mrs. Manly replied. ‘‘See! 
Here are some hand-screens made over long-handled Japanese fans. The handles 
are gilded. This crinkled part is made just like the shades, and so is the fringe, 
which I put around the edges. Sometimes I cover the whole fan with fringe, 
like moss-trimming, and put on some roses, and a large satin bow.’’ 

I was delighted with an airy little screen which she put into my hand, a 
delicate blue affair, wreathed with daisies. 

‘* Those flowers are very easily made,’’ observed Mrs. Manly, as I bent to 
examine them. ‘‘I have made some very esthetic cigar-lighters for gentlemen, 
of daisies and forget-me-nots and rose-buds.”’ 

‘*It isa shame to burn them,’’ said Miss Bernard. ‘‘It is bad enough to 
have them debased as ornaments for shaving-cases, and wall-pockets, and all 
that sort of thing.’’ 

‘* There seems to be no use to which this paper can’t be applied,’’ observed 
Phillipa, who was now in an attitude of humble admiration. 

‘* Well, it really is one of the most useful things I know of,’’ Mrs. Manly 
replied. ‘* Not long ago I made adress of it. Tissue paper parties are the latest 
craze, you know. This costume was of cream white, trimmed with deep fringe 
and puffs and ruches and a wreathing of poppies and wheat. It was really very 
pretty.’’ 

‘« It was beautiful,’’ said Miss Bernard, enthusiastically. ‘‘ The party was at 
Temple's, Mrs. B. 1 was there, and I never saw a prettier sight. The rooms 
were decorated with tissue paper flowers, and all of the globes were covered with 
tissue shades—not such elaborate affairs as these of Mrs. Manly’s; but just 
simple crimped sheets of different colors, without any trimming. ‘The effect 
was beautiful. I used the shades afterwards at my German. They made such 
a lovely light and everybody looked so pretty by it.”’ 

‘*T begin to think that tissue paper is the greatest invention of the age,”’ 
I remarked laughingly. 

‘‘[ have just gotten hold of a new idea,’’ said Mrs. Manly, producing what 
appeared to be a placque of bronze bas-relief. ‘‘ This is tissue paper. The 
background is crumpled in the hands like a ball of 
paper, squeezed repeatedly and straightened out, 
not smoothly, but so as to leave anumber of folds 
and irregularities on the surface. ‘This is glued 
over a papier maché or paper placque, and then 
painted with metallic colorsin bronze and verdigris. 
The flowers are also painted in metallic colors. 
The paper stiffens with the paint, and having wired 
the flowers to the placque, you have this effect. I 
have seen vases covered in this way, boxes, jewel- 
trays, and many other things which were very 
beautiful.’’ 

We all admired these novelties, and then Mrs. 
Manly begged to be excused as she had some work to finish. 

‘‘T am making a stage bouquet,’’ she said. ‘‘If you care to 
stay and watch me at work, I shall be glad to tell you all I know.”’ 

We were all interested deeply, and Miss Bernard sent her car- 
riage away with instructions to call later, while we sat around the 
table and watched Mrs. Manly. She talked all the while her deft 
fingers wrought out of the delicate tissues really beautiful flowers. 

‘*T will begin with a daisy,’’ said Mrs. Manly, while she selected 






paisy. a fine bit of wire several inches long, wrapped it lightly in cotton 
wool and pasted over the stem thus contrived a twist of dark-green paper. ‘‘I 

















use white flower paper cut by these two scalloped patterns, which are of different 
sizes. ‘The yellow centre is made over this little cardboard button, which I 
pad with cotton wool—so—and paste to the flower 
piece. Every white petal I crease with a knife in 
the centre to represent the natural seaming of the 
flower. The petals are curled in different direc- 
tions to give variety to the flowers. Sometimes I 
pinch them up together and put on a little toothed 
green calyx to imitate a bud. These daisy heads 
are wired on the stem by running the stem into 
the yellow centre and giving a twist that will knot 
it there. The leaves are cut bya pattern. They 
are made double, and I use a lighter shade of 
paper for the underside. They are gummed together with 
a wire running through the centre rib. Your eye will 
suggest how to curl them naturally.’’ 

She put the daisy into my hands. It was very natural. 
It soon had several companions, and then a poppy was turned 
out. This was made of red paper and had a very dark-green 
centre,—a little cushioned button, surrounded by stamens made 
of dark-green paper, fringed finely. Mrs. Manly informed us 
that some flower-makers use the ready-made stamens manufac- 
tured for wax-flower work, but she preferred to make her own. 
The poppy cup was an irregular circuit of paper about three 
inches in diameter, formed into a cup by drawing it several times through the 
hand after the manner of the lamp-shade. To crush the flower, and smooth it 
out again, seemed to improve it. The hairy look of the poppy stem was pro- 
duced by fringing one side of the paper strip with which it was wrapped. 

‘‘A rose is one of the most difficult, and yet most successful, flowers I 
make,’’ observed Mrs. Manly. ‘‘ The petals are cut bya pattern. I use many 
sizes, which can be easily varied at will. 
In adjusting them, the smallest petals are, 
of course, placed in the heart of the rose. 
I have very tiny ones for the buds. The 
number of petals depends entirely on the 
size of the flower to be made. I begin 
by making a little ball of cotton wool on 
the end of the wire stem and gum the 
petals to it, overlapping them all the same 
way, and keeping the tips folded around 
into a point. As the bud grows in size, 
the petals should begin to curl outward. 
The curling lip is made by drawing the 
petal over the blunt edge of a knife or 
the scissors. ‘The calyx can be cut with- 
out a pattern by looking at a rose for a 
moment. In making a bud, one has to 
be careful to preserve the long-pointed 
shape and not let it develop into a round, 
fat ball. Any kind of a rose can be 
imitated. A very beautiful blush rose is 
made by using pink paper for the heart, and 

ROSE. shading the petals outward to white. A 
Bon Silene is imitated by making double petals of a dark and a light shade. 
The leaves of arose are folded lengthwise over a piece of wire or a hairpin, and 
run around a curve, so that the leaf curls downward in permanent wrinkles. 
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This adds very much to the natural appear- 
ance of the flowers when grouped. I get 
a great many patterns from real flowers,’’ 
Mrs. Manly concluded. ‘‘I1 pull the 
flowers to pieces, and trace their petals 
and leaves in outline.’’ 

She then showed us how to make a 
pink, which she said required great care. 
The cup of the flower, a little toothed 
tube of green paper, was filled with cotton 
wool, supported by wire running through the 
centre. The petals, which were of white and 
carnation, were gummed inside of this cup. A very pretty 
fuchsia had the leaves of the calyx curled backward with a 
knife and the tube filled with cotton wool. The delicate 
wire stems were wound with green silk thread tightened 
over cotton wire, and then covered snugly with green paper. 

Phillipa was quite absorbed, and we all felt the moment 
inopportune when the carriage drove up and we knew our little visit 
was Over. 

We thanked Mrs. Manly 
as best we could, and Phillipa 
asked in her practical way : 

‘* Do you find that your work 
pays you well? 
‘* Very well, indeed. I used to 
give lessons, but I find now that I can 
make more money filling my orders.”’ 

‘* Would you like to 
go into the business, Mrs. 
B.?’’ said Miss Ber- 
nard, as we drove off. 

** For pity’s sake!’ 
Icried in mock alarm. 
‘Don’t putany more 
ideas into her head.’’ 

‘One can’t have 
too many ideas, Roger,”’ 
she said gravely. ‘‘If you can’t use 
them yourself, you can let them out. 
As Goethe says, ‘It is always a good 
thing to know anything.’ ”’ 

I confess that I felt very much impressed by the 

result of our morning’s interview. 
‘*T have learned several things,’’ I remarked 
at luncheon; ‘‘and one is that Jack is not so 
crazy as [ thought he was. I have changed 
my mind about that little Bernard girl, 
Phillipa. There may be some capacity in a 
woman even if she does frivol away the bulk 
of her sense in a frowsy blonde bang.”’ 

N. B.—We shall be glad to furnish any of our readers with the address of 
the D. M. Company referred to in this article, together with any further infor- 
mation relative to the manufacture of tissue paper flowers. The trade in the 
city is pretty well supplied, but those residing in rural districts can find many 
opportunities for profitable employment EDITOR. 
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THE CHIMES OF ST. MARY’S. 


BY SUE CHESNUTWOOD. 


It was Christmas Eve. The bells of St. Mary’s in the mountain village 
of Cloister pealed out the fact in joyful numbers. The hills caught up the clang 
and sent it back and forth in a thousand reverberations. Everything about 
the village betokened preparations for the morrow’s festivities. The street on 
which the stores were located, was crowded, and foot passengers loaded with 
bundles jostled each other in good-natured confusion. Moving among these 
was one who was evidently a stranger, as many untrained to better manners 
turned and stared after him with rude curiosity. He did not seem aware that 
he was attracting attention, but manifesting that ready familiarity with the new 
surroundings which becomes second nature to one who has seen much of the 
world, he wended his way as directly toward St. Mary’s as if he had been in 
the habit of worshiping there every Sabbath of his more than thirty years. By 
the time he had reached the church the bells had stopped ringing, and the tones 
of an organ came out through the half-closed door. A large double-seated sleigh 
seemed waiting for some one within, as the driver was slowly exercising the 
horses in front of the building. The stranger stepped to the edge of the walk 
and accosted him. 

‘‘Can you direct me to the residence of Martin Fairburn?’’ he asked. 

The man reined the horses to a full stop. 

‘« Surely, sir, this is his team. He’s within himself this minute,’’ pointing 
to the church as he spoke. 

The stranger smiled. 

‘*T thought I should probably find him here. Is he training a choir of 
boys, or dressing a tree for the village children ?’”’ 

‘* Sure, sir, you’re acquainted with his pleasant ways!’’ said the man ; then 
continued: ‘‘ He finished with the boys this afternoon. There are visitors at 
the ‘ Crags.” One of the young ladies sings like an angel. She’s within, too. 
She’s going to sing on the morrow.”’ 

At that moment a Gloria, sung in a woman’s voice of rare richness and 
purity, rang out into the night, and Without further question the gentleman 
stepped inside the half-open door. ‘There was only one light burning ; that was 
in the organ loft, hence he stood entirely unobserved and covered by the 
shadows. ‘There were three persons in the choir, Martin Fairburn and two 
ladies. The soloist was in deep mourning, she had placed her bonnet on the 
railing and the long crape veil hung down over it. She was remarkably fair 
and there was an expression of rapt devotion on her face as she sang. 

The stranger standing in the shadow, started. It was neither a new face 
nor a new expression to him. He changed color and stepped further back into 
the gloom. The Gloria continued. The stranger could not be said to be 
listening ; he was looking intently at the organist who also was a lady. Once 
or twice he shifted his position in vain endeavor to get a glimpse of her face. 
Suddenly she turned and glanced toward the darkness where he stood. She 
was noticeably handsome. She gazed into the gloom of the shadowed corner 
persistently. The color sprang into his face, just a little smile curved his 
moustache. He knew that intent expression well, and the fine sensitive per- 
ception that could discover an unseen presence. How came these two women 
to be at Martin Fairburn’s in this quiet village in the Highlands? He had 
known them at Nice. He had been desperately in love with one of them, 
when the other came between them with her heavenly voice and appealing 
manner. He had not intended to flirt, but this young widow could have 
beguiled a stoic. He had been more in love than he had thought, and the fine 
601 
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scorn of the words with which this one had left him, ‘‘ diamonds are rare, 
crystals are cheap and valueless,’’ stung him yet, over a space of memory that 
covered three years. He could feel even yet the flash of the brilliant eyes that 
accompanied the words, they showed capabilities of such a flash now as they 
peered into the gloom. 

It seemed as if she certainly saw him, although he knew that it was impos- 
sible, but he was nervous, and so stepped out. 

His first impulse was to return to the hotel and take the morning train, 
but the driver knew that he had entered the church, and Fairburn was expecting 
him on the morrow ; clearly he must face the situation. He was debating in 
his mind whether to do so boldly by going up into the organ loft and meeting 
them by the full blaze of a gas-jet, or to wait quietly and let the encounter have 
the softening benefit of starlight. When the music ceased, for a moment there 
was silence, then gay voices first in the distance, then sounding clearer and 
nearer, until they were in the lobby, and then upon the door step face to face. 

He was miserably embarrassed ; they quite self-possessed, evidently having 
known of his expected arrival. Martin Fairburn was enthusiastically glad to 
see him. The widow gave him both her hands in greeting. He remembered 
afterward that he had also held Imogene’s hand just one moment, and that it 
had been cold and irresponsive. 

In looking back upon that ride to the ‘‘ Crags,’’ it seemed like some dread- 
ful nightmare. He remembered Martin Fairburn’s natural jollity as hilarious 
and exaggerated. The widow’s musical laughter as full of discord; the only 
real thing about it was Imogene’s silence. 

He never knew how he deported himself. He was conscious that they 
stopped at the hotel for his luggage. It seemed as if the sleigh glided over 
miles of hill country before they reached the ‘‘ Crags.’’ When at last they did, 
and he had met Fairburn’s mother, and had been shown to his room, he shut 
his door with a little bang of relief, and was conscious of a boyish wish that he 
never had to open it again. But he did almost immediately, for Fairburn had 
followed him up to continue his cordial greetings. 

‘*T declare, Russell, it seems little short of a lifetime! Let me see, it is 
almost four years since you sailed. I suppose you’ve seen everything ; and I’ve 
gone on just about as I used to. Mother bought this place about a year ago, 
and she and I have settled down like old folks. I like the little fellows just as 
well as ever, so I’ve hunted up all the boys for miles around. I’ve trained 
them to sing like cherubs, and we’ve had ball matches and skating matches, 
and what not,’’ and he laughed gaily at what he knew to be his hobby. 

Russell joined him. 

‘« Aren’t you ever going to marry and have boys of your own ?”’ he asked. 

Fairburn shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““T say, Russell, how lucky it is that you happen to know the two ladies. 
Mother met them at Saratoga last season, and lost her heart with them ; that is 
how they come to be here. The widow is wonderfully appealing, but Miss 
Adrian is surprising! She always makes me think of a shaft of light. I believe 
I’m more than half in love with her, but she bewilders me so that I’m not able 
to calmly analyze the sensation, and determine whether it is genuine or not. 
How did she impress you, old boy?’’ His tone was intended to be full of 
raillery at himself, but there was an element of earnestness in it. 

Russell winced at the question, but before he was able to reply Fairburn 
kept on. 

**She’s entrancing ; but I think she would make a horribly uncomfortable 
wife. Somehow or other she gets possession of a fellow’s self-possession. I 
tell you the boys are safer. They never put a man ina flutter,’’ and he laughed 


gaily. ‘* But your toilet is all right; you look immaculate ; let’s go down,”’ 
he added. 
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Goethe has said that ‘‘ Man is little and Fate is pitiless.’’ 

Russell felt pursued, pushed to the wall. He had not even a moment in 
which to collect himself, to get out of his nightmare. He followed Fairburn 
down to the drawing-room, appearing very stiff and unnatural. 

Mrs. Fairburn and the widow were sitting in the seclusion of a richly draped 
bow-window. Imogene was standing directly under the full blaze of a chande- 
lier. She had unlinked the clasp of her bracelet, and was trying to readjust it. 
If her position had been studied, it could not have been more striking in effect. 
The gentlemen entered the room arm in arm. 

**Didn’t I tell you she was dazzling ?’’ whispered Fairburn, and he shaded 
his eyes with his hand as he looked at her. He seemed to do so involuntarily. 
Russell had natural elegance of manner ; so despite his embarrassment, he went 
to her side and offered to take the bracelet, saying he was something of a 
tinker. She gave it to him immediately and stood watching him. His hands 
trembled, he fought fiercely to steady them, and bit his lip under his moustache 
until it pained him. He knew without glancing at her that she was smiling. 
It made him desperate. 

‘*You are nervous! My hand never trembles. Had you not better let 
me try again ?’’ 

He thought there was pity in her voice. He hated it from her, although 
he was conscious of pitying himself to the bottom of his heart. Nothing would 
have induced him to give up; he even recovered himself sufficiently when he at 
last succeeded, to hold it out open for her arm, although the touch of her round 
white wrist as he clasped it, was the undoing of him again. 

By this time the widow had come from her secluded retreat, leaving Mrs. 
Fairburn alone. ‘The quiet corner that she had just abandoned looked like a 
haven of relief to Mr. Russell. He quietly sought it and devoted himself to 
his hostess. The widow looked a trifle piqued. Imogene smiled. Fairburn 
was insisting upon more music. Mrs. Adrian allowed him to coax her a little, 
then went with him to the piano. She sang carols and jubilees in a light girlish 
way.: 

Imogene sat directly under the chandelier by a light stand, and rested her 
cheek in the palm of one of her white hands. She wore diamonds in her ears 
and on her hands, and they flashed and sparkled in the brilliant light. Fairburn 
stood by the piano, evidently not thinking of the music, but watching her with 
his hand shading his eyes again in that involuntary way. Presently she glanced 
toward him, met his eyes and smiled. 

Russell, sitting partially concealed by the rich drapery, saw the smile. He 
had been talking over Martin’s boyhood and his own quite cheerfully ; now 
he suddenly became quiet. 

Mrs. Fairburn was watching her guests. 

‘‘ Lovely girls, are they not ? for Mrs. Adrian is nothing but a girl in years. 
It is so fort@nate that you knew them. Were you well acquainted ?’’ 

‘* They were at Nice one winter when I was there,’’ was the evasive reply. 

‘‘ They were very much sought after at Saratoga. There was one thing a 
trifle singular ’ and Mrs. Fairburn hesitated. 

Russell did not ask her to continue, he was too well bred, but he waited 
attentively as if he expected her to, of course, do so. 

Mrs. Fairburn lowered her voice. 

‘*T perhaps should not say so, but it always seemed to me as if Imogene 
gave her lovers to Mrs. Adrian, handed them over to be charmed by her, as it 
were. Do you understand ?”’ 

Russell bowed assent. He was indulging in miserable retrospection. 

‘« They are spending this winter in New York. They have an aunt, an old 
lady, with them. I suppose she was with them at Nice?”’ 

He again bowed in the affirmative. 
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It was getting late. Mrs. Fairburn suppressed a yawn. The bells of St. 
Mary’s were again ringing the Christmas chimes. 

‘* It must be midnight,’’ she said. 

Imogene had heard the chimes, and leaving the room, had stepped out 
upon the broad piazza. Through the window Russell could see her standing 
there in the starhght. He glanced at Fairburn who made one or two move- 
ments as if to follow her, but, as though on second thought, remained where he was. 

After a few moments Russell arose and, excusing himself to Mrs. Fairburn, 
went out deliberately upon the piazza. The night was wonderfully clear, and 
the chiming leapt from hill to hill and was multiplied until it seemed as if it 
might come from a hundred different belfries. Imogene did not seem either 
surprised or embarrassed that he had joined_her. Perhaps she had expected 
him to do so. Three years ago that very night he had stood with her at Nice, 
and looked at the stars and listened to the chimes. He had held her hands in 
his then. The recollection was so vivid that he could feel their thrilling touch 
that moment. Had she entirely forgotten? Had she handed over so many 
lovers to her sister-in-law since then that the episode which had marred his life 
was effaced from her memory? She was gazing at the stars and the white 
towering mountains. She looked thoroughly happy and absorbed with her 
present surroundings. Suddenly she glanced at her watch; it was five minutes 
past twelve. She turned to him with a kindly expression in her luminous eyes. 

‘*T wish you a ‘ Merry Christmas!’ ’’ she said. 

He bowed in silent thanks. He was piqued. She should not so ignore 
the past. 

‘*« Miss Adnan,’’ he said, ‘it gives a man a regular sensation when he has 
closed a chapter under which he supposed ‘fis’ was written, to turn a leaf 
and unexpectedly find ‘to be continued.’”’ 

The chimes leapt and rung in a wonderful confusion of sweet sounds. 

‘IT love those chimes of St. Mary’s!’’ she said, quite irrelevantly. 

Yet he felt sure she had heard him. 

Then Fairburn came out with his arm linked in Mrs. Adrian’s. The widow 
was silent and pensive for a moment, then she looked at Russell with misty, 
half-revealed lights in her gray eyes, that carried a wonderful fascination— 
lights that drew devotion as a magnet draws steel. 

‘Tt is just three years since we were all so happy at Nice! Do you 
remember, Mr. Russell? Imogene and I have not forgotten. ‘Those were 
halcyon days! ’’ 

‘* We’ve seen so many people since then,’’ said Imogene, absently. 

Russell had been looking into Mrs. Adrian’s eyes. They were the kind of 
eyes that one naturally looked into. Now he turned toward Imogene ; she was 
gazing at the mountains and at the stars quite as before they came out. 

“« Had he been to Nice since ?”’ in the widow’s low, musical vajce. 

‘*He had not!’’ the answer was short, almost sharp.” 

Imogene smiled ; he was unconscious of it, for he, too, was gazing out 
towards the tops of the Highlands as if there must be something worth seeing 
there, or she would not look so intently. 

‘* You have been wandering all over the globe since then, Mr. Fairburn 
tells us. We have been quite every place, too, Imogene and I. At least it 
seems to me as if we had. I think it grows to be very wearisome,’’ pathetically. 
Then, after a moment’s silence, ‘“‘ Mr. Fairburn stays right here and keeps his 
friends. We do nothing but flit; always new friends. We never meet an old 
one save by chance, as we meet you to-night. Yet Imogene never seems 
bored !”’ 

Russell glanced now from the white summits of the hills to the upturned 
face of the handsome woman still intently regarding them. She did not seem 
to be paying any attention to what her sister-in-law was saying. 
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‘*T could not be spared to go roaming about. Why, what would these boys 
do? Besides what is to be gained? Can you tell, Russell?’’ said Fairburn ; 
his arm was still linked in that of the widow’s—he looked unhappy. 

‘¢ She has got through with him and handed him over, poor Martin! ’’ he 
thought, with a sort of fierce indignation at her; at the past; at life generally. 

‘¢Why, how reckless; you will all catch cold! Dear Mrs. Adrian, and 
you so delicate! Come right in!’’ said Mrs. Fairburn in a tone of concern 
from the doorway. They went at once. 

‘Well, at any rate St. Mary’s has stopped chiming,’’ said Imogene. That 
seemed to be all that she had lingered for; all that she cared about. Nobody 
heard her but Russell. He felt very bitter. 

Christmas morning broke bright and beautiful over the Highlands. The 
villagers and the people at the ‘‘ Crags’’ literally spent the day at the church. In 
the morning there were services in which the choir boys did credit to their leader, 
and in which also Mrs. Adrian entranced the congregation with her beautiful voice. 
The regular organist being present, Imogene sat in one of the pews with Mrs. 
Fairburn and Russell. She seemed to enjoy every moment, and joined in the 
services heart and soul. Russell watched her in sullen discontent. How could 
a woman who had spent years in handing over lovers for Mrs. Adrian to charm, 
worship in that earnest manner. He began tohaveasublime distrust of everything. 

‘If she should ever meet a lover with whom this handing over process 
should prove impossible, what would be the result?’’ he asked himself. He 
did it so pointedly that he had an uncomfortable suspicion that he had put the 
question aloud. But the congregation were reading a response at the time, and 
no one heard him even if he did so. 

In the afternoon there was a festival for the children, and Martin Fairburn, 
for the time being, lost the unhappy expression which was fast settling on his face 
and devoted himself to his little friends with whom he was a grand hero. Russell 
watched him enviously. Once having a moment’s opportunity, he said to him :— 

‘‘Take my advice, Mart, and never look at any woman.’’ Fairburn 
clapped him gaily on the shoulder. 

‘** Hello, old fellow, has travel made you cynical? Or have you had an 
experience ?’’ Then with an effort still to be gay, though his voice held an 
element of trouble. ‘‘ Look at these happy little fellows,—some woman, you 
know, is mother to each ;’’ suddenly he lowered his voice :— 

‘* Russell, there are some women who are not meant for that sort of life— 
you know what I mean, to be.mothers and old-fashioned wives. They’re not 
to blame. It isa matter of birth and position. They’re wonderfully capti- 
vating and all that, but they would make uncomfortable wives, you Know.”’ 

Just at that moment Imogene passed them so closely that her graceful 
drapery swept Russell’s boots. She had a two-year-old baby in her arms and 
was feeding it on sugar plums. Both gentlemen looked as if they had been 
talking aboup her and had been detected in the act. She did not even see 
them,—she was absorbed in the child. She had never looked more beautiful. 
Fairburn twitched nervously at his moustache. He was like a man who had 
been beaten in an argument, who had been forced to abandon a position. 
Imogene looked both womanly and motherly. Some half-dozen of his young 
friends claimed him then. 

‘‘Women are riddles; I cannot hope to read them,’’ he said to Russell, 
with a vain effort for gaiety, as he went off with the boys. Russell stood a silent 
looker-on, taking no part in the mirth. Just a little way off the widow was 
holding spell-bound the pale-faced, white-handed young minister, who had 
struggled all through the morning service to keep his mind and eyes from 
wandering to her face. 

Imogene had given the baby back to the flattered young mother and was 
assisting Fairburn in starting games. 
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Russell suddenly realized with sullen discontent that he had been nothing 
but a ‘‘ looker-on in Vienna’’ since that experience at Nice. This woman who 
had been the cause of his isolation took part in every pleasant thing that crossed 
her path,—in fact, took the principal part, for even now the boys were fast 
forsaking Fairburn for her. Suddenly he took his hat and went out quite 
unnoticed. He walked the deserted streets until gas-lighting time. He knew 
the festivities were to close then. When he returned, apparently no one knew 
that he had been away. Asaresult of the quiet meditation in that walk, the next 
day he told Fairburn that he had decided that it would never do for him to stay 
there selfishly enjoying himself for a whole week, when he had not been near 
his relations in the city, who would never forgive him, etc., and promising 
faithfully to be back for the New Year, he shook hands all round and left. He 
had a defeated feeling as he did so, and the feeling increased when he was 
seated in the cars and had time to think it over. 

He spent a curious week. He did not care the snap of his thumb for any 
of his relations; he had not any very near of blood, yet he called upon them 
all. Some of them moved in fashionable circles, and would have liked nothing 
better than to have lionized him. He submitted to dinner parties and lunch- 
eons, things that he abhorred ; was even inveigled into two full-dress receptions. 

He hunted up one set of relations, who were poor and lived on a flat. 
There were three or four growing girls in the family. He took them all to the 
theatre one night, and to the opera another, and gave them a handsome 
Christmas present all around. He felt intensely amused at himself. He knew 
that he was emulating Martin Fairburn, of whom he had always made fun. 
‘‘At any rate, it is better than being a bear, and I have been nothing better for 
three years!’’ he said to himself. The family who lived upon the flat felt as if 
they had struck a bonanza. The growing girls talked about him all the time 
when they were awake, and dreamed about what magnificent things he would 
do next, when they were asleep. 

He said to himself more than fifty times a day, ‘‘I have had just one idea 
for three years. What a fool I have been!’’ yet the one idea remained. He 
was determined to take part in things, to become one with the busy world. To 
step squarely out of the past into the present. Yet despite his determination 
he kept remembering the incredulous smile with which Imogene had bidden 
him good-bye. He also kept remembering how she had looked a thousand 
times at Nice. There are some things a man cannot get rid of inaday. There 
are some things that cling to a man to his last day. 

At length, one evening, when he was in a crowded drawing-room, and one 
of the crowd, as he assured himself, he began oddly to speculate as to when 
Imogene had commenced that process of handing over to Mrs. Adrian. At the 
time that he begun to speculate, he was promenading with a leading belle. The 
belle was doing the talking, for at best Russell was a silent man. The more 
intently he thought, the more intently he seemed to listen. There is no 
flattery so subtle or so powerful as that of rapt attention. The young lady 
mentally added another to her long list of conquests, experiencing a mild form 
of the same pride that the Indians used to have in their number of scalps. At 
length some one came to claim her for a dance, and Russell, thus released, 
retired to a quiet corner to continue his speculation undisturbed. 

‘‘T am always thinking of her, if not in one way then in another,’ he 
thought, angrily. 

There was a fascination in this newspeculation. It followed him all night in 
his dreams. Once he imagined that he was standing with her under the stars, 
and, in a sort of fury, demanded of her when she commenced, and in answer 
she looked at him with the fine scorn she had at Nice that night three years 
ago, and said as she said then, ‘‘ Diamonds are rare, crystals are cheap and 
valueless.’’ 
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The speculation and the dream together resulted in a fixed purpose. ‘The 
next day being the last of the year, he packed his satchel and took the afternoon 
train for Cloister. He arrived in the early twilight. Fairburn’s coachman was 
at the depot to meet him with a cutter, saying, the master had directed him to 
bring him to West Point, where the officers and cadets were having a ball. 
Russell preferred going alone, so leaving his satchel with the man, and, getting 
explicit directions as to the road, he started. He was very much confused on 
the way, got off the right track several times, so that it was nine o’clock when 
he reached his destination. As he entered, shading his eyes from the glare of 
light, the first person whom he distinctly saw was Imogene, waltzing with an 
officer. He remembered Fairburn’s description of cher as ‘‘ a shaft of light;’’ 
she was in full evening costume. Mrs. Adrian was also waltzing ; she wore a 
cream-white satin, and looked spiritual. After standing awhile, he discovered 
Mrs. Fairburn at a distance, a delighted spectator. He had been present fully 
fifteen minutes before he saw Fairburn, who was standing not three feet from 
him, silent and sad. He took no part in the gay scene; like himself, he had 
become a mere looker-on. Russell stepped up and placed his hand on his 
shoulder. He started violently. 

‘<T declare I’m ashamed of myself! I believe I am growing nervous,’’ he 
said, apologetically ; then added, ‘‘ But how late you are—I have been looking 
for you for more than an hour.”’ 

Russell did not explain that he had lost his way, but instead, asked, ‘‘ Why 
are you not dancing ?”’ 

Martin shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ 1am getting too old, that’s the plain fact!’ 

‘‘T ama year older than you, yet I intend to dance,”’ said Russell, gravely. 

‘* Do, old boy! Go right in!”’ 

Russell laughed. ‘‘ Time enough,’’ he said. Just then the widow and an 
officer glided by. 

‘« Martin, I wonder what Mrs. Adrian will do when she is an old lady ?’’ 
he said. 

‘* That’s easily surmised. She will sit luxuriantly in a cushioned chair and 
command her willing subjects,’ was the ready reply. Then he relapsed into 
the gloomy silence which his friend had disturbed. Russell seemed determined 
not to leave him to himself, which was evidently what he desired. 

‘* Martin, don’t get into the habit of staying on the outside of life—it is 
the worst thing a man can do!”’ 

‘‘What do you know about it ?’’ demanded the other, sharply, then added 
more mildly, as if ashamed of his ill-humor, ‘‘ You’ve been in the midst of 
gaiety for years.’’ 

This time Russell shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* For the last three years I have stood on the edge of the circle, a looker-on, 
just as you do this minute. I’m done with it. See, I’m going to dance with 
Miss Adrian this minute.’’ 

The officer had given her a seat, and was talking with her in very evident 
admiration. Russell went directly to her side. In the week he had been away 
he had got his self-poise past any power of hers to undo. Perhaps the woman 
recognized the fact. Fairburn fancied he saw her change color. The next 
moment they passed him dancing. They waltzed about five minutes, then 
Russell led her to a seat. He felt thrilled to his finger tips, but was quite com- 
posed. Someone almost instantly claimed her hand, and he went back to 
Fairburn. He found him absorbed and silent. Presently he turned to him as 
if continuing the conversation they had been engaged in before the dance. 

‘* And, Russell, what will Miss Adrian do when she is an old lady ?”’ 

Russell smiled. 

‘¢ Like her sister-in-law, she, too, will sit in a cushioned chair, only she will 
take her grand-children on her knee and fondle them.’’ 

VoL. CXI.—43. 
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‘* You mean that she will be some man’s wife ?’’ said Fairburn. 

‘*'Yes.” 

‘*T wonder whose!’’ His tone was dismal. 

Russell watched him much as a physician who is familiar with some dreaded 
disease watches the symptoms. 

Imogene continued to dance and promenade for another hour, then again 
Russell sought her. 

‘** Mrs. Adrian said you never looked bored. I think you look so to-night,’’ 
he said, coolly. 

‘*I feel as if I had been dancing a week,’’ was her reply. 

‘** Do you want to return to the Crags ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Adrian would not leave for the world. See how she is enjoying 
herself,’’ glancing with a slightly contemptuous look to where her sister-in-law 
was receiving the homage of two or three officers. 

‘*[ am not aware that I said anything about Mrs. Adrian leaving. I came 
over here ina cutter. I came expressly to drive you back.’’ 

He was growing very bold. Imogene had been able to smile at him in 
amusement before he went away ; she looked somewhat grave now. 

**T will speak to Mrs. Fairburn,’’ she said. 

She manifestly wanted some excuse to remain. He coolly led her to the 
dressing-room door, saying he would attend to that. Martin looked surprised 
when he told him they were going. 

A few minutes more and they were out under the stars, with nothing to 
break the silence of the still white world but their own voices and the tinkle of 
the bells on their horses. At first Russell drove rapidly and confidently. He 
was not at all sure that he could follow the most direct route back to the 
** Crags,’’ but he knew he would strike it sooner or later, besides he trusted 
considerably to the horses. They passed the first few miles in easy conversation, 
talking mainly of what concerned neither of them. He had come to Cloister 
with the fixed purpose of asking her at what time she had begun that handing- 
over process. He had not in the least lost his courage, neither was he mentally 
couching the question in the best form of words. When he put it, he meant to 
put it bluntly. For three years he had hungered to be with her, to gaze into 
her face. Now for alittle he determined to give himself up to the charm of her 
presence. But at length, suddenly, without prelude, and looking full at her in 
the starlight, he asked the question. She turned crimson, then pale, then 
crimson again, her lips curled haughtily; she did not deny it. 

‘Since you ask, I will tell you. I began three years ago.’’ 

‘‘You mean that I was the first?’’ His voice was perfectly quiet; her’s 
had been excited, now it took his tone. 

‘You are mistaken! I never handed you over. You went of your own 
will. I was quite young, quite unsophisticated. I cared considerably. I sup- 
posed you were a sample and grew cynical. Since then I have wasted my time 
in what I have absurdly called sesting. It has become a great bore, and I am 
going to cry quits. When we leave here I am going to bid my charming sister- 
in-law a long adieu.”’ 

Her voice was entirely heartless, so was her manner. They had come toa 
place where the road was forked. Russell looked bewildered. The horses 
seemed at fault. He made no perceptible hesitation, but turned to the right on 
general principles. Imogene did not notice it. 

‘Mrs. Adrian will miss you. She is very lovely. It is difficult to tell 
which she looks the more spiritual in, cream satin or crape.’’ 

She looked at him quickly. It was impossible to tell what he meant, or 
whether he meant anything. After that there was not a word spoken for several 
miles. Everything was covered with snow, there seemed to be no land-marks. 
Russell felt disturbed. Miss Adrian also began to suspect that something was wrong. 
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‘Why we drove over there in less than an hour. We have been traveling 
at equal speed and have been on the road an hour and a quarter !”’ 

She was looking at her watch. Russell deliberately turned thé horses and 
drove back. 

‘* I reckon I made a mistake at the fork,’’ he said, quite calmly. 

They made the return miles without a word being exchanged. Then they 
took the other road. Several roads crossed it. They tried three or four to no 
purpose. They met no one to inquire of. They seemed to be the only 
travelers. Russell was entirely composed ; Miss Adrian was nervous. She 
looked at her watch frequently. At length she said :— 

‘* It is almost twelve o’clock ; we left before ten.’’ 

He had again turned the horses. 

‘* Are you perfectly warm ?’’ he asked. 

She did not appear to hear him. 

‘* We are certainly lost!’’ she exclaimed in a sort of panic. 

‘* How absurd! ’’ he said. 

The horses were going along briskly, as if they had struck the right trail. 
Again there was silence. This time Russell broke it. 

‘Three years ago ‘ you were young and cared considerably.’ Three years 
ago I was mot young and I cared considerably. Perhaps that is why I am not 
able to put it coolly and effectually into the past as you do.”’ 

She turned a trifle pale. He saw it distinctly in the star-light. 

Just then the sound of bells leapt and rung down through the mountain 
pass. 

‘‘Hark! Listen! Those are the chimes of St. Mary’s!’’ she cried in 
delight. 

** Yes, we are on the right road at last, and not far from home,’’ he said, 
and reined in the horses. 

** Why do you not go on?’’ she asked, her voice all in a tremble. 

He was looking at his watch. 

‘* It is after twelve o’clock ; I am waiting for you to wish me a happy New 
Year,’’ he said. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

Three more years have elapsed. The widow still alternates between cream 
satin and erape and is as appealing and charming as ever. 

Fairburn still remains at the ‘‘ Crags’’ with his mother; he has recovered 
tone, devotes himself to the boys and is quite happy. Russell has bought the 
adjoining place. A chubby little fellow calls him papa, and makes a dim future 
possible when Imogene may sit in a cushioned chair and fondle her grand- 
children. The three or four growing girls who live on a flat, spend a part of 
every summer with them, and there is a prospect that sooner or later Fairburn 
will take the eldest to live at the ‘‘ Crags.’’ 

When asked, as he frequently is, how he came to settle down among the 
Highlands, Russell always replies with a merry twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘ Because 
my wife is so devoted to the Chimes of St. Mary’s.”’ 

FRIENDSHIP. 

God gives us friends that we may bless 
And help them with our friendship. Not the less 
Will we be blessed in giving, but the more, 
If each friend gives us from his hoarded store 
His best and sweetest. Yet oftimes we thrust 
Our friends beneath our feet like common dust ! 

Mary H. Olmstead. 
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FASHIONS. 


Notice. 


Every holder of a coupon is entitled to a 
Full-sized Cut Paper Pattern each month, of 
their own selection, free. “The coupon will be 
found on the contents page, and in ordering you 
must send it. Postal cards or letters ordering 
the pattern will not answer, as the coupon is 
our only protection against imposition by others 
than patrons of this magazine. The coupons 
are good for the patterns illustrated in the mag- 
azine in which they appear. 

If it is desired by any that we shall make 
the selection of patterns each month, they will 
please notify us by postal card, and we will 
enter their names accordingly on our list and 
the pattern will be forwarded each month in 
the magazine. If the pattern is desired by 
return mail, you should accompany coupon with 
a two-cent stamp, if a resident of the United 
States ; if in Canada, with ten cents to cover 
postage. While we furnish the patterns free of 
cost, we cannot send them by special mail 
except on payment of postage. 


To Alter a Pattern. 


As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut of an average 
size. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly; measure round the decreased pattern, 
and if you find it still too large, continue to 
take it ina little more at every seam, except 
those of the bust plaits. Cut off half the over- 
lapping portion of each edge. If the pattern is 
too fullin the bust it will improve the figure to 
full up with small pads of wadding made in a 
circular form about four inches across. If the 
pattern is too small, place it on a piece of paper 
and pin closely at the edges; cut it with a mar- 
gin of the paper pinned all round; treat all 
four parts of the bodice pattern in the same 
manner, allowing equal additions to each; do 
not add to the piece between the two bust plaits. 
If more fullness is required for the bust, cut a 
small piece away from each part of bodice that 
joins to the strip between the bust plaits. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys Patterns. TYackets, 
cts. ; “Vests, 20 cts. . Coats, 

Ladies Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts. ; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


25 cts.; Pants, 25 
30 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
lichen-green cloth, the skirt is plain, looped up 
in the back with a wide sash of the material. 
The front, bodice and sleeves are ornamented 
with heavy wool passementerie, that upon the 
skirt being made to fit the front breadth. Hat 
of velvet turned up in front, and trimmed with 
velvet and long feather. 


Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
navy blue camel's hair, the underskirt is edged 
with a narrow plaiting, the overdress looped 
up very high upon the left side and falling in 
a point at the back. Jacket cut out in squares 
up the front and buttoned over with silver 
buttons. Bonnet of blue velvet trimmed with 
cardinal velvet loops and bow. 


Fig. 3.—Walking dress of seal-brown velvet. 
The skirt is plain, trimmed lengthwise at inter- 
vals all around with an embroidery in wooden 
beads. Pointed bodice buttoning over to the 
left side and trimmed to correspond with skirt. 
Brown velvet hat turned up in the back, with 
yellow feathers and velvet trimming it. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of olive green wool 
goods, with border upon the selvedge side to 
trim the dress. Wrap made of wool frisé 
trimmed with wool lace. Bonnet of olive 
green velvet, with velvet bow and birds. 


Fig. 5—House dress for lady, made of gar- 
net Henrietta cloth, the skirt is kilted. The 
front carried across and looped up at the right 
side to form an overdress in the front only. 
Embroidered stripe in oriental colors down the 
left side. Rounded bodice with full plastron 
of silk in front finished with an embroidered 
piece to correspond with side. Cuffs and col- 
lar to correspond. 


Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of the 
Beatrice visite, made of frisé velvet on a corded 
silk ground. ‘The back fits the figure closely ; 
it is continued as a basque to the square front 
ends, and fastens slightly slantwise as far as the 
waist. The sleeves are slashed and form points 
that terminate with tassels. The wrap is bor- 
dered with a fringe of wooden beads. The 
lining is striped satin. Hat of velvet trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 


Fig. 8.—Plain morning dress made of cash- 
mere or chintz; apron made of gingham, with 
pocket to hold clothes-pins, dusters, or any 
articles used in household duties. 


Fig. 9 —House dress for young lady, made 
of gray cashmere, kilted skirt with slight drapery 
in the back ; plaited bodice ; apron with border 
embroidered in colors, looped up with ribbon 
bow at side. 


Figs. 10 and 11.—Front and _ back of paletot 
for child of four years, made of tan-colored 
diagonal cloth trimmed with woolen braid and 
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Fig. 12.—Bonnet for girl of two years, made 
of ruby-colored Ottoman silk, trimmed with 
ribbon bows. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Back and front view of 
dress for girl of twelve years, made of plain and 
striped wool goods. The skirt is of the plain 
material with back drapery, and jacket of the 
striped; the inner vest is of the plain, the 
plastron of surah fastened with an oxidized 
clasp. 

Fig. 15.—Dress for lady, made of moss-green 
cloth and wool frisé, the skirt is made of the 
plain material trimmed with wool braid put on 
in points. The bodice and skirt is of the frisé 
with revers, and cuffs of velvet, inner vest 
of plain @oth trimmed to match the skirt with 
braid. 

Fig. 16.—House dress for lady, made witha 
velveteen skirt of navy blue, with back and 
front drapery of striped wool and silk in gay 
colors. The jacketis trimmed with velveteen 
and large buttons. 

Fig. 17.—Oxidized ornament for hat. 

Fig. 18.—Fancy pin made of different shades 
of gold and enamel. 

Fig. 19.—Sealskin wrap for a lady made with 
long ends and bordered with beaver fur. 
Brown velvet bonnet trimmed with beaver. 

Fig. 20.—Shoulder cape made of sealskin. 
Long boa around the neck and muff of sable. 
Sealskin hat trimmed with feather tufts and 
velvet. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back of dress 
for boy of two years, made of navy blue cloth, 
the skirt is laid in large box plaits, with pointed 
pieces falling over from the long waist, the 
pieces are lined with satin and trimmed with 
buttons. Vest of corduroy, with revers and 
deep collar faced with satin. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of 
the Lelie Pardessus for a young lady, made of 
olive-green broché velvet. The front closes 
diagonally across, edged with a revers of plain 
green velvet. Plaited, added basques of plain 
velvet in the back. Girdle of silk cord, tipped 
with handsome cord ornaments. Collar and 
cuffs of plain green velvet. 

Figs. 25 and 26.—Front and back of coiffure 
for lady, formed of waved puffs, curls, and 
bandeaux. A crimped fringe across the 
the forehead. Several fancy combs are placed 
between the puffs. 

Fig. 27.—Fancy pin for the hair, made of 
silver. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Front and back of even- 
ing coiffure for lady, formed of waved pufis, 
bows, and curls. Pins set with Rhine stones 
are stuck between the loops. 

Fig. 30.—Fancy buckle of old silver. 

Fig. 31.—Wrap of seal-brown cut velvet, trim- 
med with feathers to match. The fronts have 
square ends, and the sleeves form a Bernhardt 
cape. The basque at the back and the whole 
wrap is trimmed with feathers. The lining is 
brown satin. Bonnet made of seal-brown 
velvet trimmed with feather aigrette and 
wooden beads. 
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Fig. 32.—Muff made of black ottoman silk, 
trimmed with lace, a bouquet of flowers, and 
loop bows of ribbon. 

Fig. 33.—Muff made of golden-brown plush, 
ornamented with three tropical birds, silk cord 
and tassels. 

Fig. 34.—Jacket for lady, made of plomé 
color frisé cloth, it is trimmed with revers and 
cuffs of velvet, heavy cords, and passementerie 
ornaments made of A/omé beads. 

Fig. 35.—Bonnet of ruby velvet with pointed 
coronet, it is trimmed with velvet leaves and 
ribbon loops and bows. 

Fig. 36.—Hat made of fancy braid trimmed 
with velvet and large bunch of flowers. 

Fig 37.—Bonnet made of moss-green velvet 
ribbon, crossed over a foundation of fancy 
beads, it is trimmed with a high bow of ribbon 
and bead ornaments. 

Fig. 38.—Hat for lady, made of black velvet 
turned up at one side, trimmed with velvet, and 
high aigrette made of the gay-colored plumage 
of a bird. 

Fig. 39.—Suit for girl of five years, made 
of garnet plush with kilted skirt, tight jacket, 
open in front, over a full plastron of surah 
silk, edged around with a wool lace, deep 
collar trimmed to correspond, a belt is worn 
around the waist. Hat of felt in a high point 
in front and trimmed with ribbon. 

Fig. 40.—Sailor suit for boy of seven years, 
made of navy blue cloth, a sash is knotted at 
the side. Felt hat. 

Fig. 41.—Suit for girl of five years, com- 
prising a vest and kilted skirt in myrtle-green 
camel’s hair. Full plastron in Surah silk. 
Gold clasp. Simulated under-vest made of red 
terra-cotta plush. Terra-cotta color velvet 
bonnet with high point in front trimmed with 
feathers. 

Fig. 42.—Casaque for girls of six years, 
made of chestnut-brown cloth, thickly ribbed 
and brocaded with velvet. It is trimmed with 
opossum fur around the neck, cape, and 
sleeves. High hat of velvet, with wing in 
front. 

Fig. 43.—Tunic for girl of four years, 
made of watercress-green serge, trimmed 
with brick-red velvet and mother of pearl 
buttons. Full front in red silk serge. Hat of 
watercress-green felt, trimmed with brick-red 
velvet and a large buckle. 

Fig. 44.—Pardessus for girl of seven years, 
made of seal-brown tweed, trimmed with 
striped galloon. Gimp ornaments of the same 
color fall over the flutings at the back. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


As the season advances the ‘rough-faced 
goods gain in popularit, and everything has a 
rough appearance. Smooth cloths, so long in 
fashion, are gently pushed aside by the curly, 
or, as most people have it, thevK-yrle cloth, in 
several varieties. The bouclé surface made its 
appearance in the spring in summer goods, and 
found such favor that manufacturers adopted 
the hint, and have turned out large and small 
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curls on their winter goods, in broad and 
narrow stripes, in irregular powderings, and in 
detinite designs. The effect is good both in 
black and colors. Some of the leading dress- 
makers are making up gowns of bouclé or 
curly woolen canvas, in broad, alternate 
stripes, such as cinnamon and dark blue, with 
little curls of cinnamon wool all over, dark- 
blue velvet high collar, cuffs or vest. Also 
in plomé color, or, dark spinach-green, with 
different colored stripes with a row of curls 
running down the latter. Velvet stripes on 
this rough surface are most fashionable, some 
being about three inches wide, and of either 
harmonizing or contrasting colors. Astrakhan 
cloth is a novelty and can be had in all rich 
shades. It resembles a rough surface or 
woolen serge, and is light in weight, semi- 
transparent and warm. It is made up with 
velvet, usually inserted as side panels or 
revers, waistcoat, collar and cuffs. Rough- 
surfaced homespuns with a hairy appearance 
are new and popular. 

Tailor-made suits have lost none of their 
popularity, one made of black and white 
with tiny stripes, has a bodice which appears 
as if welded to the figure; the side seams are 
completely cross-cut. Down the front on both 
sides are some narrow rows of black and 
white braid, the sleeves simply fastened with 
three buttons upon the outside of the arm. The 
basque is an all-round one, with only sufficient 
spring at the back for the tournure, but no 
plaits whatever. The skirt falls in long box 
plaits, a slight puffing in the tunic at the back. 
Although severely plain, this is a most stylish 
gown. 

With tailor-made dresses, the long banished 
cuffs and collars of linen have been restored 
to favor. Now, fortunately, this spotless /imgerie 
is preferred to all the frivolous and unbecoming 
fripperies which have superseded it for the 
last year. The straight bands of doubled 
linen an inch and a quarter high are the most 
popular to wear with the extremely high mili- 
tary collars now fashionable. The linen 
band is sewed to a band and collarette of 
muslin, to keep. it in place; the collarette 
should fit smoothly on the shoulders and 
should be worn inside the high corset cover to 
prevent the latter from being soiled. 

Hats vary but little from day to day, and 
the new winter ones are much the same in 
shape and style as:those in vogue during the 
last few months, except that an effort is being 
made to change the trimming from the front to 
the back, giving the wearer somewhat the 
appearance of having hastily put on her hat 
the wrong way.. Velvet and plush on the felt 
hats are general. The college caps in plush 
and velvet are not likely to: be popular, for 
they do not suit the female face as a rule, the 
style of hair, or:the fringe. Deerstalkers in 
the above materials, especially brown, black, 
and ruby, with an upright wing or bow on one 
side, suit young faces, also the German cap 
with a peak, all in velvet, and made rather 


full around. A novelty is a new adaptatior of 
men’s traveling caps with ear-flaps tied up to 
the crown, and partially covered by falling 
loops of velvet emanating from the top of the 
cap. Stockingette hats, trimmed with Astra- 
khan, in black, gray, or brown, are new. Some 
are sailor shaped, fluted, or drawn in plaits 
towards the front, and others with high crowns. 
White bouclé plush bonnets are the novelty for 
dress bonnets for the winter. The square- 
crowned Charlotte Corday bonnets, worn far 
forward on the head, taking in all the high 
coiffure, are the favorite small shapes, and are 
used for the demi-season, made entirely of jet 
with a red or yellow velvet ribbon bow placed 
high on the top. A rival for black amd white 
bonnets is found in those of brilliant coquelicot 
red velvet laid in smooth folds over a Charlotte 
Corday frame, and having for its only trimming 
a black bird made entirely of jet beads. This 
is poised with head down and wings spread as 
if flying downward to the front of the bonnet. 
The amateur milliner will find it an easy mat- 
ter to make these small bonnets, as she may 
put the material upon the frame in almost any 
way that suits her taste or her material, and the 
only trimming is a high cluster of ribbon loops 
or feathers, or else a bird resting on the loops, 
directly on top of the bonnet. 

“Let well alone” is a wise maxim, with 
which no sensible person should quarrel. This 
is no doubt the watchword of those who help to 
create fashions, for there is absolutely no new 
style for children’s dresses. But ought we 
not to rejoice? The beauty of juvenile fashions 
is well-nigh perfect, and, as there is a limit to 
everything, alteration would mar, not improve. 
Every style of woolen fabric is employed for 
juvenile costumes, also, large quantities of vel- 
vet, velveteen and plush. Laces have given 
place to moire and velvet bands by way of trim- 
ming, and buttons of all sorts are unusually hand- 
some (and expensive), whether as ornaments 
or fastenings merely. There seems to be a 
preference for the semi-fitting princess dress, 
fastening front or back, and fastened to a striped 
or plaited skirt beneath a draped sash or plain 
belt. Striped skirtings are in great request for 
children, worn with an over-dress of dark 
woolen material. For older girls the tunic and 
basque corsage are of the plain fabric, the plas- 
tron, cuffs and collar being of the skirting. All 
striped plastrons are made with a seam in the 
middle in such wise that the stripes form down- 
ward points. 

A sailor dress for a girl of twelve years has 
a very pretty skirt alternately a wide double 
box-plait of brown camel’s hair and a shaped 
panel of pekin, striped gold silk and brown 
woolen sewn up the middle, so that the stripes 
form a series of gold and brown points. This 
skirt is sewn to a princess corsage of brown 
camel’s hair, under a belt of brown velvet 
fastened with old-gold bows. It fastens in 
front, the neck being open over a pekin plas- 
tron, with a seamin the middle like the skirt 
panels. The sailor collar and cuffs are of 
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brown velvet, a bow of gold ribbon finishing 
the point in lieu of a sailor knot. The brown 
felt sailor hat is trimmed with brown velvet and 
gold ribbon. Pretty plaited cloth dresses are 
being made for small boys; the skirt is box- 
plaited, with a plain corsage. A cloth belt 
encircles the body and the upper edge of the 
skirt and the collar and cuffs are also of cloth. 
A plaited cloth cap, with a pointed crown falling 
over on the left, is a favorite hat to accompany 
this style of dress. Girls have felt sailor hats ; 
the other shapes have very high crowns. They 
are trimmed principally with ribbon, either of 
the same or a constrasting color. Great indi- 
vidual taste has been shown lately in preparing 
children’s aprons, and no trouble or expense 
has been spared in the embroideries employed 
for them. Cross-stitch embroideries of unusual 
elegance have been freely used. A favorite 
form isa skirt completely concealing the skirt 
of the dress; in front is a large bib continuing 
in wide bretelles, which pass over the shoulder 
and cross in the middle of the back before 
rejoining the skirt at the back. Etamine is 
employed for such aprons, and the bretelles 
are a mass of cross-stitch embroidery; a band 
of embroidery also edges the bib and skirt of 
the apron, For those who desire a serviceable 
and elegant black dress, we cannot recommend 
any fabric that will supply the want as well as 
Priestley’s silk-warp Henriettas. They are to be 
purchased in two shades of black, jet and blue, 
have a beautiful surface and never-ending wear. 


Notes from Our Foreign Correspondent. 


It is not usual to begin a chronicle of the 
day’s fashions by trimmings, and if I stray away 
from the ordinary track it is to mention the 
great popularity of the new Pilgrim beads, 
which have been so generally adopted to trim 
dusky-looking cloth costumes. Some of these 
beads are reddish in color, and some are 
black. They are made of wood, even mahogany 
having been employed in their manufacture, 
and ere long, no doubt, we shall be having 
every known wood brought into requisition. 
Scented beads will be, decidedly, acquisitions. 
The costumes which these beads trim are of 
the same color as the beads, or, rather, I should 
say, that the beads are of the same color as the 
costume, though of a darker shade. A light- 
brown costume, trimmed with mahogany beads 
and pendants, is a pretty combination for this 
style of trimming which is said to have been 
brought into fashion by some of the numerous 
pilgrimages which from time to time pass 
through France on their way to the south. 
Another trifling novelty—excuse me if my pen 
wanders in zig-zag to-day—are the new padded 
soles in shoes and boots, which have been 
invented to give height to the wearer, instead 
of Louis XV. heels, which have now entirely 
disappeared from fashionable boots and shoes. 
Springs, also, are put in boots to heighten the 
instep, and ladies who have really perfectly 
arched insteps adopt them as well as those who 
have not any at all. 


Gloves are also to change fashion, I under- 
stand. Ladies with pretty arms are beginning to 
protest against them ; and, as transparent sleeves 
are coming again into fashion, I think that the 
days of very long gloves are numbered. The 
fashionable world of Paris is also divided into 
two factions over another question, namely, 
whether crinoline is “to be or not to be?” If 
the answer be “ yea,” then we shall return to the 
hoops of the last century; and already hips are 
being padded to make them look like cushions. 
If, however, the answer be “nay,” then the 
Directoire style will be revived, with its scanty 
robes and short waists. Ribbons are very ex- 
tensively used upon dresses, not merely as 
bows, but as flat galloons are used, and in 
pendants forming front or side panels, each 
end of the ribbon being pointed and finished 
with bead tassels. This is handsome in black 
velvet ribbon, with the tassels of jet or of cash- 
mere-colored beads on a black silk or velvet 
dress. A pretty caprice is that of putting a fold 
of ribbon, an inch wide, folded doubly, inside 
the collar and wrists of dresses. Poppy red is 
most favored for these folds, and a very small 
bow is placed on one side. Green billiard 
cloth, precisely like that on billiard tables, is a 
novelty for tailor jackets to be worn by young 
ladies, with black, green, or brown gowns. 
Indian jewelry will, I am told, be much worn 
this winter, as silver and gold filigree clasps for 
cloaks and jackets. Indian necklets are also 
very quaint and pretty for demi-toilette and 
young people. Indian puzzle-rings may also 
be worn by young people, and are very amusing. 
Several rings are strung together like a chain, 
and are then worked one into the other until 
they form a love-knot ring. China and Japan 
have of late monopolized our drawing-rooms. 
India is now to have its turn. Chacun a son 
tour, as the French would say. Amongst the 
new jewelry just coming into fashion, I have 
forgotten to mention the “QOudja,” an old, 
historical jewel, dating as far back as the 
Pharaohs, three thousand years ago. Itisa 
large eye, with its thick black eyebrow, from 
which drops a tear in diamonds. The whole 
eye is placed in a frame of silver, and worn as 
alocket round the neck or at the wrist. The 
ancient Egyptians used to wear this jewel asa 
talisman against sickness, and a charm for 
wealth and happiness to all who wear it. It 
has been found in the tombs of Memphis and 
Thebes, and represents the symbolical eye of 
Horus, which gives light to the world, fertility 
to fields, wealth to men, power to kings, beauty 
to women, strength to youth. The tear that 
flows from it represents the Nile, which gives 
wealth to the earth and health to the weak. It 
was the sacred jewel of Egypt, was worn 
around every neck, and placed on the bosom 
of the dead. The Jewish “Eye of Jehovah” 
was perhaps an imitation of the Egyptian Oudja. 
And now we are to wear it. May it bring to all 
its coming wearers the same fortune it was said 
to give to its wearers of old! We want a little 
good luck now-a-days, do we not? Fashion. 
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Figs. 1 and 2. Embroidered Rug. 


This can be of jute cloth or oriental canvas 
(a coarse woolen web). It is embroidered 
in cross-stitch according to the design given 
in Fig. 2, with shades of red and old gold, the 
heaviest squares showing the darkest shades of 
color. A fringe comprising the colors used in 
the embroidery is added, and some stout mate- 
rial is adopted for lining it. 

Figs. 3, 4,5,6,7 and 8. Doll Dressed as a 

Hessian Peasant. 

The illustrations show the front and back of 
doll when dressed, and the different articles 
comprising her costume, the patterns for which 


are 
PRESENTED AS ~A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


TO THE LITTLE ONEs. 
To the children of any subscriber who de- 
sire the patterns of this complete outfit for a 
doll, we propose upon receipt of a two-cent 


stamp to pay postage, and their name and ad- 
dress as appears upon our subscription books, 
to send the patterns. 

This does not prevent all from receiving the 
regular pattern to which they are entitled by 
holding a coupon. This extra set of patterns 
for a doll being a Christmas compliment. We 
will also give as a premium for sewing, five 
books to those little girls under twelve years, 
who will send us the best made complete suits 
from the patterns given, the garments returned 
to the makers after we have had them for inspec- 
tion, and the decision is arrived at. Here isa 
chance for five little ones te procure a pretty 
gift, while helping to adorn their favorite doll. 

This fancy dress is also appropriate for a 
child as well as a doll. 

The chémise shown in Fig. 5, is made of 
nainsook muslin, with lace at the throat and 
on the edge of the sleeves. The petticoat is 
made of white longcloth, being a straight 
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Fig. 


breadth does not require a pattern; the plastron 
is of black velvet, embroidered with gold, sil- 
ver and pearl beads, as shown in Fig. 8; at 
the top and bottom is placed a band of green 
silk, edged by narrow folds of gold satin. The 
skirt of the dress shown in Fig. 6, is of black 








cashmere, arranged at the waist in close plaits ; 
the bodice is of black velvet, embroidered with 
gold thread; the deep cuffs of the sleeves are 
also embroidered, and are bound with gold 
satin; the apron is of black silk, with band of 
velvet, embroidered with gold thread and 
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Fig. 3. 

or collections of any sort. 
The latest novelty is a box to 
contain half a dozen shirts for 
a gentleman. Our model is 
lined with perfumed pink satin 
and covered in old ivory bro- 
cade. 

Fig. 10. Pail for Sweets. 

This little pail is intended 
to be filled with sweets and 
hung on a Christmas-tree ; it 
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bound with satin; it 
is tied at the back 
by black ribbon. 
The head-dress is of 
black velvet; the 
centre is embroi- 
dered ; the bandeau, 
bows and _ strings 
are of black ribbon ; 
the pelerine is of 
white surah, fringed 
out at the edges. 
The hair is worn 
in long plaits tied at 
the end by bows of 
ribbon. 


Fig. 9. Shirt Box. 


Tt has become the 
fashion in Paris, to 
utilize pieces of old 
brocade and other 
valuable materials 
by covering boxes 
with them, and using 
the boxes for laces 





is made of two pieces of card- 
board measuring three inches 
in height, three and three- 
quarters in breadth at the top, 
and two and a half at the 
bottom ; the top is cut in scal- 
lops, the two parts are sewn or 
gummed together, and are cov- 
ered with red paper and with 
little designs cut out in gold 
paper and gummed on, the 
edges are also ornamented 


Pig. 7. 
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Fig. 9. 


with gold paper; a circle of card must be cut 
out to fit the bottom and sewn in. The handle 
is of wire fixed to each side by a needle and 
cotton ; it must be wound over with gold-colored 
silk. 

Fig. 11. Stand for Playing-Cards. 

The frame of the stand is bronze, with plush- 
covered partitions for holding the cards, and a 
note-book or ivory tablets to mark the scores. 
The plush is olive, and along the lowest parti- 
tion is an appliqué cut from gold Roman 
sheeting, and embroidered in satin-stitch, the 
flowers with blue or pink, and the leaves with 
shades of olive silk. The flower-centres are 
worked in point russe with gold thread, and 
the tendrils are put in with gold cord. 
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Fig. 11. 
Christmas Gifts for Ladies. 
Design for Toilet Cushion and Bottle Cover. 
(See colored illustration in front of book.) 


The cushion and cover for glass cologne 





bottle are embroidered upon yellow satin, or 
painted upon yellow velvet in the colors shown 
in our illustration, a box for gloves can be 
similarly ornamented, also a sachet for hand- 
kerchiefs. The under part of cushion is lined 
with plain satin and trimmed all around with 
lace as shown in the 
design. The sachet 
is made exactly the 
same, Open upon one 
end, lined through- 
out. Perfume is 
placed between the 
two thicknesses so 
that the handker- 
chiefs can be laid 
inside, or if desired, 
it can have the per- 
fumed cotton placed 
inside, sewed up all 
around and laid ina 
drawer to perfume 
it. The bottle cover 
is lined with satin, 
a cord drawing it up 
around the neck, the Fig. 10. 

lace showing around the glass stopper. These 
can be made less elaborate if desired, and form 
a pretty gift. Designs for christmas gifts for 
gentlemen will appear next month. 

Fancy Articles Made of Tissue Paper. 
(See colored design in front of book.) 

The illustration gives designs for many beau- 
tiful articles made from tissue*paper, which the 
article “A Quire of Tissue Paper”’ in this 
number, so ably demonstrates. The vase shows 
how effective an ornament can be made out of 
such a simple foundation. The cigar tray is a 
pretty addition to any table. The shaving case 

urnishes a suggestion for an approprigte Christ- 
mas token, which will certainly be appreciated 
by the recipient. The lamp-shade is made 
from the crimped paper, the placque has a 
foundation of crumpled paper adorned with a 
handsome spray of flowers. There are also 
numerous patterns given for cutting out the 
flowers, before making up. 
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The home dressmaker is often at a loss to 
know how to provide a becoming costume for 
a fancy party, not always the easiest thing in 
the world even when there is plenty of money 
to be spent uponit. Then it involves a good 
deal of trouble and thought, much considera- 
tion as to what style will be most suitable, much 
consultation with artistic friends, and (if the 
dress be an historical one ) many visits to pic- 
ture galleries, and much hunting through old 
books and engravings. And if there is all 
this trouble when money is of no particular ob- 
ject, and when the making up one’s mighty 
mind constitutes the greater part of the diffi- 
culty, how much more tiresome is it when 
there is little money to spend and the idea of 
economy comes to increase all the other difficul- 
ties ? Now it is just for people who have to 
consider what they can afford that this article is 
written, true they cannot indulge in silk and 
satin; the Pompadour costume is out of the 
question, and the beauties of the time of 
Charles II. not to be thought of; but there is 
a certain number of fancy dresses that can be 
gotten up without much expense, and they 
are not by any means the least. The only diffi- 
culty is to think of them, and to so arrange 
from the very first that they shall be able to be 
worn afterwards for more ordinary occasions. 
One of the prettiest dresses of the economical 
order is called Good Luck. Itis very easy to 
get up, as it can be made out of any ordinary 
evening dress. The great feature of the dress 
is an abundance of horseshoes, and these can 
easily made out of gold or silver paper, pasted 
on to cambric, and carefully outlined and cut 
out. Supposing the dress to be made of either 
plain white, or silver spangled tulle all the 
horseshoes should be made of silver paper. 
If there is a box plaiting around the skirt, one 
of these horse-shoes must be fastened upon 
each plait. A white satin bodice laced up 
the back, the ends finished off with two large 
nails silvered over. Onthe head should be a 
diadem in the shape of a horseshoe, and a 
round white feather fan should be used with a 
silver horseshoe pasted in the centre. This 
dress can also be made of pale blue or pink, 
and a black dress can be utilized in the same 
manner. The skirts can be made of any light 
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material and the upper one trimmed around 
with three rows of narrow blue ribbon to sym- 
bolize the turf. The ribbon should be inter- 
laced here and there, and caught up with horse- 


shoes made of gold paper this time instead of 
silver. The bodice herd be made of old gold 
satin, if possible; but black will do, with the 
addition of a tulle bertha trimmed with gold 
beads and golden horseshoes. There should be 
a scarlet Fortunatus cap on the head with a gold 
tassel at the end of it; black shoes and stock- 
ings with horseshoe buckles, and a round red 
fan with a gold horseshoe upon it. The hair 
may be powdered with gold dust, and it is 
needless to say that the personator of Good 
Luck must be a bright young damsel, with her 
face running over with smiles. Another very 
inexpensive dress is that of a Puritan. Noth- 
ing is wanted but a plain gray gown, with a 
white muslin kerchief, cap and apron. It is a 
wonderfully pretty costume, and highly effec- 
tive in a room full of gay colors. The dress 
is made high in the neck, and with long sleeves, 
so that it is quite useful for wearing afterwards 
as an everyday gown. Another dress much 
in the same style is that of a Quakeress. 
This also looks very quaint and pretty, though 
it is not every style of beauty that will stand 
such strict simplicity. A fair little lady with 
a demure little face looks very well in this 
style; the gray is also very becoming to any- 
one witha high color. The gray of “Sister 
Tabitha’s” dress must nearly approach to dove 
color, and she should wear a Quaker bonnet 
of the same sober hue. A good idea for a 
large family, or a number of friends is to rep- 
resent the family of the “Old Woman who 
lived in a Shoe.” One of the party goes as 
the Old Woman, with powdered hair and a 
high white cap, and a chintz top over a quilted 
petticoat of crimson sateen. ‘The girls are all 
dressed alike, in short chintz dresses with 
elbow sleeves, large Dolly Varden caps, black 
mittens, and black stockings with buckled 
shoes. The boys go in various dresses—some 
as laborers in smock and pants, others in knicker- 
bocker suits with large turned down lace collars. 
One must go as a baby. If this is well carried 
out it creates a good deal of fun, one of the 
principal requirements of a -fancy party, a 
style of entertainment that is much indulged 
in at this season of the year. Sateens make 
up into lovely costumes, their delicate coloring 
having the appearance of satin when lighted 
up; a costume made from this will serve after- 
wards to wear as an ordinary dress so if care 
is taken in choosing a character there is very 
little material that cannot by utilized in the 
future; and where the sewing is done at home 
there are few, if any, who cannot make them- 
selves look pretty in a costume that costs a 
mere trifle. 





PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Bread Making. 


Bread is one of the earliest, the most gen- 
erally used, and the most important forms of 
food adopted by mankind. Nothing in the 
whole range of domestic life more affects the 
health and happiness of the family than the 
quality of its daily bread. With good bread, 
the plainest meal is a feast in itself; without 
it, the most elaborately prepared and elegantly 
served menu is unsatisfactory. Bread making 
is at once the easiest and the most difficult 
branch of culinary science—easy, if only suf- 
ficient interest be taken to master a few 
elementary principles and to follow them 
always, using the judgment of the best author- 
ities, until experience furnishes a sufficient 
guide—difficult if there be any neglect to use 
proper care and materials. The first requisite 
in making good bread is to use good flour. 
Good flour should not be pure white in color, 
but of a creamy, yellowish white shade. If 
it feels damp, clammy, or sticky, and gradually 
forms into lumps or cakes, it is not the best. 
Good flour holds together in a mass when 
squeezed by the hand, and retains the impres- 
sion of the fingers and even the marks of the 
skin, much longer than poor flour; when 
made into a dough, it is elastic, easy to be 
kneaded, will stay in a round puffy shape, and 
will take up a large amount of water; while 
poor flour will be sticky, flatten, or spread itself 
over the board, and will never seem to be stiff 
enough to be handled, no matter how much 
flour is used. It is extravagant to buy poor or 
even doubtful flour. But, should it have every 
appearance of being good flour, and yet not 
make good bread, do not condemn the flour 
without a fair trial; and be sure the fault is 
nowhere else. The best way to test flour is to 
buy a small quantity at first, and make it into 
a dough; then, if satisfactory, purchase what- 
ever amount is required, and buy this same 
brand as long as it proves of uniform quality. 
It is estimated that one barrel of flour will 
last one person one year; which gives a rule 
of proportion by which to buy. Most good 
housekeepers agree that flour is not improved 
by long keeping, though flour-dealers think 
differently. Flour should be kept in a cool, 
dry place, as the least dampness causes it to 
absorb moisture, the gluten Ioses its tenacity, 
becomes sticky, and the bread made from it is 
coarser and less light. 

There are different kinds of bread, but for 
a bread for general use, for bread that will 
keep well, for bread that will leave a sweet, 
clean taste in the mouth, for bread that will 
yield the most in bulk from a given amount of 
flour, for bread for promoting health, there is 
nothing equal to perfect, home-made yeast- 
bread. It is not so difficult a task to make 
perfect bread as most young housekeepers 
imagine, or old housekeepers assert. It is not 


impossible for a young girl to succeed as well 
in her first attempt in this art as the mature 
housekeeper who counts her loaves by the 
thousand, provided she learns the best way of 
making it and uses a reasonable amount of 
common sense. How can a young house- 
keeper start her own yeast, when away from 
stores or friends, where she can neither buy 
nor borrow? is a question frequently asked. 
Simply make a thin batter with flour and 
water, and let it stand in a warm place till it 
ferments and is full of bubbles. A pint of this 
ferment is equal to one cup of old yeast in 
starting the new. As to which is best of the 
many varieties of home-made yeast, who shall 
decide when housekeepers disagree? Every 
good cook thinks her way the best. People 
who are inclined to shirk think it a great deal 
of trouble to make yeast, but there are none 
so independent as those who make their own 
yeast. The simplest form of liquid yeast is 
made with flour, salt, and boiling hop-water. 
To this many add potatoes and a little sugar. 
Potato yeast rises more rapidly and keeps 
longer without souring than flour yeast; bread 
made from it is sweet, light, and does not dry 
quickly. As to thé comparative merits of 
grated raw potato or boiled potato, those who 
have used them both ways with equally good 
results think the grated potato has the advan- 
tage of being made in much less time. The 
really essential points are that the water shall 
be doting, so that all the cells of flour or potato 
may be broken. The salt and sugar assist in 
the fermentation, and the hops serve to prevent 
the yeast from souring by checking the fer- 
mentation before all the sugar is converted 
into alcohol. Old potatoes are better than new 
for yeast, because they contain more sugar. 
Porcelain or granite kettles for boiling the hops 
and potatoes, and earthen bowls and wooden 
spoons for mixing, are best, as iron and tin 
cause the yeast to turn dark-colored. The 
yeast for starting must be fresh and lively, and 
never added until the boiling mixture has 
become lukewarm or the plant will be killed. 
It must be kept warm and stirred several 
times while rising, and the next day put away 
in weli-scalded glass jars. Keep it in a cool 
place, freezing or intense heat will kill the 
yeast plant. Reserve a portion for the next 
rising in a small jar by itself, as opening the 
jar often causes the yeast to lose its strength. 
Always shake or stir well before using. Yeast 
is good when it is foamy or full of beads, has 
a brisk, pungent odor and a good deal of snap 
or vim; it is poor when it has an acid odor 
and looks watery or has a thin film over the 
top. Dry yeast cakes are liked by many, they 
are inexpensive, always ready for use, and 
save time and trouble, a desideratum to many 
who are more particular about that than the 
quality of their bread. Next month we will 
speak of making the bread. 
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RECIPES. 


How to Cook a Christmas Turkey. 

Ingredients—A plump young turkey, 
Half a pound of bread crumbs, 
Half a pound of suet, 
A small bunch of parsley, 
Three small onions, 
One pint and a half of cream, 
Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
Seasoning, 
A little nutmeg, 
One teacupful of milk, 
Six whole tomatoes, and the 

juice of six, 

Half a pound of butter. 

After the turkey has been cleaned, wash it 
well inside and out, thoroughly dry, and dust 
lightly with flour. Take the bread crumbs, 
suet, parsley and onions, chop finely together. 
Mix with one pint of the cream some salt, 
pepper and a little nutmeg. Make this up into 
balls, about two inches in circumference. Take 
tomatoes that have been canned whole and 
then place inside the turkey, alternately, one 
ball and tomato, until full. Take the juice of 
the other six tomatoes, half a pound of butter, 
seasoning, and a teaspoonful of flour. Allow 
this to simmer in a saucepan slowly until thick. 
When the turkey is first basted, throw the 
whole of the sauce well over it. Continue to 
baste until thoroughly well browned and crisp. 
The gravy is made by pouring the balance of 
the cream and milk into the dripping-pan, 
which put back into the oven and stir until it 
boils well. Place in a sauce-tureen and serve 
both as hot as possible. A more delicious 
way of cooking a turkey it is impossible to 
imagine. 

Eoiled Turkey. 
Ingredients. —A turkey, 

One lemon, 

A large piece of butter, 
One head of celery, 
Two carrots, 

A bunch of parsley, 
Salt to taste. 

Wash the turkey in tepid water and rub it 
over with the lemon juice, butter, and salt, 
cut the carrots, parsley and celery fine, and 
put with the fowl into a saucepanful of boiling 
water; let it boil slowly and remove carefully 
any scum that may rise. Serve with oyster 
Sauce, or a 


Puree of Celery. 
Ingredients.—Three heads of celery, 
Seasoning, 

A large piece of butter, 
A tablespoonful of flour, 
Cream. 


Boil the celery in salted water, when thor- 
oughly done, pass through a hair sieve. Melt 
the butter in a saucepan, mix the flour with it, 
then add the celery pulp, stir, and dilute to the 
proper consistency with cream. 

Oyster Sauce. 

Ingredients.—Twenty-five oysters, 

One lemon, 

Quarter of a pound of butter, 

Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 

A blade of mace, 

Seasoning, 

Half a pint of milk. 

Parboil the oysters in their own liquor and 
strain it. Melt the butter in a saucepan, add 
the flour, oyster juice, milk, mace and season- 
ing. Let the sauce come to a boil, add the 
oysters and as soon as they are quite hot, 
remove the mace. Stir in a few drops of 
lemon juice. 

Galantine of Turkey. 

Ingredients.—One turkey, 

One pound of veal, 

Half a pound of fat bacon, 

Herbs, 

Seasoning, 

Half a pound of boiled tongue, 

One calf’s foot, 

Three onions, 

Two carrots, 

Spices. 

Take the turkey, bone and trim it. Pound 
the veal and bacon ina mortar, season and 
pass the mixture through a wire sieve. Cut 
the tongue into pieces about an inch square; 
lay the prepared turkey, skin downwards, on 
the table, sprinkle it with pepper, salt and 
powdered spices; lay the pounded meat and 
the tongue on it, then roll it up neatly as a 
roly-poly pudding, and tie it up tightly in a 
cloth; put all the trimmings of the turkey into 
a saucepan large enough to hold the galantine, 
add the calf ’s foot cut in pieces, the trimmings 
of the bacon, the onions, herbs, carrots cut up, 
seasoning to taste ; fill up with such a quantity of 
cold water as will leave room for the galantine 
to be put in, set the saucepan on the fire and 
boil for two hours then lift it out, put it on a 
plate, and when it has cooled a little take off 
the cloth, tie it up afresh, and lay it between 
two dishes with a moderate weight upon it, to 
remain until cold. Care must be taken in this 
last operation that the “seam”’ of the galan- 
tine be made to come underneath. When 
quite cold, glaze the galantine and garnish it 
with jelly. 
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Plum Pudding. 
Ingredients.—Six ounces of finely chopped 
suet, 
Six ounces stoned raisins, 
Three ounces Sultanas, 
Six ounces of washed currants, 
Half a pound of peeled and 
chopped apples, 
Four ounces of sugar, 
Three ounces of bread crumbs, 
Three ounces of flour, 
Half-ounce of blanched almonds, 
Half a pint of brandy, 
Half-ounce of cloves, cinnamon 
and nutmeg, 
Three ounces of chopped citron, 
Half a pint of milk, 
Two wine-glasses of brandy, 
Six eggs. 

Beat up the eggs and spices well together ; 
mix the milk with them by degrees, then the other 
ingredients, working them to a smoothrpaste. 
Dip a cloth in boiling water, put it in a sieve, 
flour it, tie the pudding well up in it, and boil 
in plenty of water from ten to twelve hours. 
If made some time before, boil for ten hours. 
When wanted, plunge it into boiling water and 
boil for three hours more; pour half a pint of 
brandy in the dish, set fire to it as it is put on 
table; serve, also, brandy butter with it. 

Brandy Butter. 
Ingredients.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, 
Quarter of a pound of sugar, 
One and a half wine-glasses of 
brandy. 

Beat the butter to a cream, add the sugar, 
and, very slowly, the brandy; continue beat- 
ing until well mixed. 

Mince Pies. 
Ingredients.—One and a half pounds of chopped 

suet, 

One and a half pounds of cur- 
rants, 

One.and a half pounds of raisins, 

One and a half pounds of chop- 
ped apples, 

Half a pound of beef, chopped, 

One pound of sugar, 

Half a pound of mixed orange 
and lemon candied peel, 

One lemon, 

One tumblerful of brandy, 

Spices to taste. 

Mix these ingredients all well together and 
put into a covered jar. It should remain a 
week before being used, and will keep if 
desired, for months, if tightly covered. 
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Pastry for the Pies. 

/ngredients.—Two pounds of flour, 
Two pounds of butter, 
The yolks of four eggs, 
A pinch of salt. 

Work the butter in a napkin till it is well 
freed from water. Place the flour on the 
pastry slab in a heap, make a hole in the 
middle of it, put in the yolks of four eggs, 
salt, and the fourth part of the butter cut up 
in very small pieces; work the paste as 
quickly as possible with a knife, adding as 
much water as will make the paste smooth, 
and of the same consistency as the remaining 
pound and a half of butter. Beat the latter 
out into a flat square piece an inch in thick- 
ness; roll out the paste to four times the size 
of the piece of butter, lay this in the centre 
of the paste, fold it over on each side, and 
roll out again to three times its original size; 
then fold over two sides only of the piece of 
paste, and roll it out again as before. Repeat 
this operation twice, cover the paste with a 
cloth and let it rest fpr half an hour. The 
operation of rolling out and folding up the 
paste is called “giving a turn.’”’ After the 
paste has rested, two more turns are to be 
given to it, and it will be ready. Butter 
slightly a number of patty pans, take a piece 
of the paste, roll it out to the thickness of a 
a quarter of an inch, and line the pans with 
it. Put a wineglassful of brandy into the 
mince, stir it well, and put a small quantity 
of it into each pan, brush the paste round with 
white of egg, and put on a cover of paste 
rolled out to about one-third of an inch 
thick. Press the edges well together, brush 
the top with cold water, strew finely powdered 
sugar over, and bake about half an hour. 

Apple Cheesecake. 
Ingredients.—Half a pound of apple pulp, 

Quarter of pound of sugar, 

Quarter of a pound of butter, 

Four eggs, 

One Lemon, 

Puff paste. 

Pare, core, and boil sufficient apples to 
make half.a pound of pulp when cooked; 
add to them the sugar and butter which must 
be melted, the eggs, leaving out the whites of 
two, and the grated rind and juice gf the 
lemon. Stir the mixture well, line some 
patty pans with puff paste, put in the mixture 
and bake about twenty minutes. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


A Word in Edgewise. 

This is aseason when the Editor of GoDEY’s 
Lapy’s Book would like to put out a double edi- 
tion. Weareso much pressed for space that the 
humble scribe in the sanctum has to eat his own 
words. It has been our aim to make the pres- 
ent number of the magazine a memorable one. 
Our readers can judge how well we have 
succeeded; but they can form no idea of the 
pressure that has been brought to bear upon 
our efforts. We have had such a vast amount 
of literary matter for review ere we made a 
choice of such stories as seemed best suited to 
the season of the year and the varying taste of 
our readers ; we have had sucha rush of adver- 
tisers clamoring for space in this special issue; 
we have undertaken to put in so many extra 
attractions, and there has been so much to be 
said with so little space to say it in that the 
Editor can hardly get “a word in edgewise”’ 
concerning his plans and their accomplish- 
ments. Nevertheless, we seize this available 
corner in which to uttersome of the things we 
are longing to say: Other matters may be 
driven to the wall, but we are determined to 
send you our Christmas compliments. We 
wish you a merry and a happy time this holiday 
season. GODEY’s is in excellent health, thank 
you—never better—and, as the old folks used 
to say when Gopry’s was young, over fifty 
years ago, *‘ we hope you are enjoying the same 
great blessing.”” We have had a very pleasant 
time together this year. May we not hope that 
we shall all meet again in 1886, and that you 
will do us the favor of introducing us to many 
new friends who will stand by us as well as you 


have done. 


Christmas Present to Our Subscribers. 

Every subscriber on our subscription books 
for 1886 may make her own selection of a 
pattern, cut to measurement, of any basque fash- 
ion illustrated in the November or December 
numbers, Instructions for taking measurements 
will be found on page headed “« Godey’s Pinned 
Paper Patterns.” The pattern will be worth 
75 cents, and is our Christmas compliment to 
our subscribers, requiring only two cents to 


cover postage: 


Our Premium Engraving—‘‘ Sympathy.” 
As previously announced by us, we have 
gone to great expense in producing a fac-simile 


of this beautiful engraving, which has had a 
large sale in Europe, and has now been en- 
graved for the first time in this country. We 
shall award this premium steel-plate to all sub- 
scribers for the year 1886, new or old, whether 
the subscription is begun immediately or at the 
first of the year. For the benefit of those who 
may come into possession of this charming 
picture, we publish the story of it as told by 
one of its warmest admirers :— 
How “SyMPATHY”’ CAME INTO EXISTENCE. 
Richard Houghton, a young English barris- 
ter, the third son of a ruined family, with 
neither money nor prospects, had the misfortune 
to fall in love with Alice Floyd. She was the 
daughter of a clergyman, and there seemed but 
small chance of the young couple’s getting on 
in the world well enough to marry; but they 
clung to each other as true lovers will, and one 
day in the face of all friendly advice and 
caution, they took each other “ for better or for 
worse, for richer or poorer.” It proved to be 
the worse and the poorer, for Richard got no 
practice, his friends let him shift for himself. 
Alice’s father died, and with a wee baby girl 
to look after, the young people had a hard time 
of it. Poor Dick did all a man could do, but 
everything turned against him, and there came 
a day when in the desperate hope of “ doing 


’ 


something’’ he was glad to go out with an 
expedition to Africa, and send back money to 
keep Alice and the little one comfortable at 
home. It was sad and dreary, as all separa- 
tions are, but Alice could stand it while Dick’s 
loving letters came; by and bye, alas! they 
came no more, but instead, there was news that 
the Zulus had swept down upon the little 
English colony where Dick was and wiped it 
out of existence. There was not a man left to 
tell the tale; and then came the awful, crush- 
ing silence of death. Alice was left alone with 
her child, and forced to look about her, even 
in the first bitter hours of bereavement, for 
some way of earning her livelihood. She took 
in sewing and taught school, but living was 
hard work, and four years dragged drearily by 
ere a single gleam of sunshine lighted her 
gloomy pathway. 

One bright day in September, little Alice 
found her mother in tears, a very unusual thing, 


for Mrs. Houghton never let the child see her 
weeping. ‘ What is it, mamma!” she asked, 
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patting the pale cheek that was 
and every day. Mrs. 


rs fell fast on the child’s sunny 


anxiously 
growing paler 

Houghton’s tea 
hair as she told her that mamma was sick, so 
that the doct not let her sew or 
teach any more, and that she did not know 
where they were going to get money to live. 
This was Alice's first trouble. When she went 
trudging through the street with Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple’s dress under her arm, she was thinking 
about it, and the old dog which her father had 
raised from a pup followed her unobserved. 
“Toby” always went with her; Mrs. Houghton 
thought the dog some protection to the child. 
Alice left her bundle at Mrs. Dalrymple’s and 
turned homeward. But she was thinking very 
intently, and hardly minded where she was 
going. She turned into Grosvenor Square, and 
ere long her little feet were straying into un 

familiar places. Alice was lost in London. 
She was too brave to cry about it, but wandered 
on till she was quite tired, and then looked 
around her for some place torest. There had 
been a weddingin a house near by. The stone 
steps, with the carved balustrade, were covered 
with a soft Turkish carpet that looked so in- 
viting! Alice and Toby climbed up and sat 
down. 

She had lost her hat which had dangled 
from her arm by a ribbon, and, filled with 
despair, she sat still, her little face pale and 
distressed resting on her hands, while Toby, 
sympathetic and tender, poked his friendly 
nose in her face unheeded, saying as plainly 
as a poor brute could, “I’m awfully sorry for 
you!” 

So Alice was sitting when two gentlemen 
came that way. 

“I say, N- ,’ said one, a handsome 
bronzed man with a full beard, “there’s a 
picture for you.”’ 

His companion, an artist of some note, stop- 
ped abruptly, and his eyes kindled. 

“Why, my little girl!” he said, kindly, 
“‘what’s the matter with you?” 

Perhaps it was the tone of his voice that 
Alice cry; perhaps it was something 
Anyway she | 


thinner 


r would 


SICK 





made 
else. burst into tears. 

“T’m lost!” she sobbed, pitifully; “and I 
want my mamma! 

“Why, that’s too bad!” said the first 
speaker, gently. ‘ What is your name, my 
dear ?”’ 

“ Alice Houghton,’’ she answered, and then 
to her utter astonishment she was caught up as 


smothered with 


and almost 


by a whirlwind 
kisses 

“Alice! my dear little daughter!”’ 
Dick Houghton, for it was he come back to 
find his wife and child. 

It was not long ere Alice led him in triumph 
to her mother’s feet. Words cannot paint Mrs. 
Houghton’s joy when she found herself in her 
husband’s arms. For four years he had been 
a captive in Zululand unable to effect his 
escape or send her a word of intelligence. At 
last, when the English rescued him he had 


cried 
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hurried home to find a fortune awaiting him 
through the death of his uncle, but his wife 
and child nowhere to be found. Alice and 
her litthe daughter were lost in the great city, 
and only the kind guidance of Heaven had led 
his steps in the right way, just when he was 
ready to despair of finding his precious ones. 
Rest and luxury did everything for the 
gentle invalid. Ina year Mrs. Houghton had 
regained her health again, and the famous 
picture, ‘‘ Sympathy,’ painted by N and 
posed for by little Alice and Toby, was much 
admired by the critics of the Royal Academy. 





Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked nervous systems. Dr. Edward 
L. Duer, Philadelphia, says: “I consider it 
valuable in overworked nervous systems.” 


A Stylish Costume. 


When the decree went forth that Corduroy 
was to be fashionable this fall, there was a 
general murmur of disapprobation. What 
could one do with that stiff, heavy material 
which defied all suggestions of grace and 
style? The belles were troubled for awhile, 
but presently their spirits rose. It was not 
Corduroy but Cord-de-la-Reine that was to be 
the rage. The latter material is manufactured 
by the makers of the famous Nonpareil Vel- 
veteens, and is a soft, pliable fabric giving the 
effect of Corduroy greatly enhanced without its 
weight or stiffness. Cord-de-la-Reine is alsoa 
less expensive material, and has been adjudged 
the palm among new and effective dress goods. 
Nothing could be more stylish for a winter 
costume. The colors are superb, and the 
quality of the fabric unexceptionable. 


“To Save Time is to Lengthen Life.”’ 


The economy of minutes is a study which 
every housekeeper should pursue with avidity, 
if she cares to keep up her store of energy or 
enthusiasm. This constant cleaning and polish- 
ing is hard work; it is also monotonous and 
dispiriting in the course of time. So when 
modern invention affords an opportunity of 
securing that which will in a large measure 
obviate the difficulty, common sense bids ev ery 
woman to avail herself of it It is an easy 
matter to keep the silver, brass and tinware 
bright with ELECTRO-SILICON in the house. 
The Electro-Silicon Company of 72 john 
Street, New York City, manufacture this ex- 
cellent article and will send free samples on 
receipt of fifteen cents postage to any incredu- 
lous housekeeper who wants to try for herself 


what it can do. The charm of the thing is 
that it can be used on any metallic surface, no 
matter how delicate, and yet will do the 


coarsest kind of polishing effectually. 


A Boon to Housekeepers. 


The drudgery of the kitchen is what appals 
most women of delicate tastes and constitution 
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in the round of housework. But these wear- 
ing tasks can be lightened materially if “the 
lady of the house” will give a proper trial to 
modern methods of saving labor. JAMES 
PyLe’s PEARLINE is an article manufactured 
for the express purpose of facilitating the work 
of the laundry and the kitchen, and it does that 
with eminent success. As a household insti- 
tution it is as good as an extra girl. No ordi- 
nary soap will do the same work as effectually 
or with less injury. PEARLINE is not an in- 
jurious compound. It can be used on the 
finest materials or surfaces and gives entire 
satisfaction. 


A Stitch in Time. 


Every thrifty housewife knows the truth of 
the old adage which enjoins the saving of nine 
stitches; but it is not always easy or conveni- 
ent to perform the timely little act of neatness. 
So a sewing machine on which one can run 
up a gaping seam or an unsightly rent in less 
than no time, becomes a great boon to busy 
women who have a healthy antipathy for rags. 
This is not saying a word about the vast 
economy of time which can be made in dress- 
making, though at this late day it seems super- 
fluous to argue the advantage of a good sewing 
machine like the “American.” You have 
probably made up your mind to get one when 
you can afford it. Save up your money and 
buy an “ American.” There is no better ma- 
chine in the market. It is light-running, easily 
managed, does not get out of order and can 
execute marvels of fancy sewing and stitching. 
It is as good a machine at the market price 
as can be found anywhere. One of these 
machines may be obtained by raising a large 
club for GoprEy’s. It would make a nice 
holiday present for your pastor’s wife or a good 
charity for some poor seamstress. A circular 
will be sent on application. 


‘* Sweets to the Sweet.”’ 


The candy-making and cake-baking season 
is now at its height, and, as success in these 
dainty departments of culinary art is highly 
important just now, it may be interesting to 
our readers to know how it may be insured. 
The old saw says that “the proof of a pud- 
ding’s the eating o’ it,” and we may add that 
the zest of the eating is in the flavor. A great 
many prudent people who justly dread the 
evils of adulteration, prefer to make their own 
supply of holiday sweets; others do so from 
economy. But whatever the motive, there 
must be a uniform desire to make the very best 
things possible out of the materials at hand. 
This is greatly facilitated by the use of fine 
flavoring extracts, such as COLTON’s, which are 
made from choice fruits, having both strength 
and delicate piquancy. Every cook should lay 
ina stock of these flavors before attempting her 
holidays’ work, and the result will be found 
more happily successful than ever before. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Since the command “ Let there be light ” 
went forth, there never was so much enlight- 
enment furnished mankind on all subjects as 
at the present time. Our Book Table this 
month as well as the pages advertising new 
publications of such varied character as to 
suit the literary inclination of all, testify to this 
fact. It is essential that we should read, if we 
desire to be numbered with those who are 
marching onward in the advance guard of 
intelligence. ‘“ Reading maketh a full man.”’ 
* * * “Read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest.” 


BEAUTIES OF TENNYSON. Illustrated by 
Frederic B. Schell. Philadelphia, Porter & 
Coates. One vol., alligator skin. 


This is a beautiful new gift book, printed on 
fine paper and illustrated with soft wood-cut 
illustrations. It contains some charming bits 
from Tennyson and will make a suitable gift 
for the holidays. 


Cotor Stupres. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. One 
vol., cloth, 227 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This attractive little volume contains four 
capital stories which were printed in 7%e 
Century over the nom de plume of “Ivory 
Black.” They are delightful sketches for brief 
reading and have met with a warm reception. 


CAMP-FIRE AND WIGWAM. By Edward S. 
Ellis. Philadelphia, Porter & Coates. One 
vol., cloth, 388 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is the second volume of the new “ Log 
Cabin Series’? which Edward S. Ellis is writ- 
ing, and it shows the same graphic power 
which was manifest in the earlier efforts of 
this popular author. It is a rare gift to write 
acceptably for boys without transgressing upon 
the requirements of a sound mental training 
and good moral discipline. Mr. Ellis does 
this, and for that reason his books are well 
received, not only by the boys themselves but 
by those who have the boys’ best interests at 
heart. 

HEcTOR’s INHERITANCE; OR, THE Boys oF 
SMITH INsTITUTE. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Porter & Coates. One vol., 
cloth, 307 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Another capital boys’ book has been added 
to the long list of stories by Horatio Alger, Jr., 
who has attained a place of merited prominence 
among writers of juvenile stories. His books 
are always well constructed and interesting, 
besides having the merit of teaching the best 
principles of life and conduct. “ Hector’s 
Inheritance ’’ is the third volume of the “ At- 
lantic Series,” one of the most popular series 
of boys’ books issued for some time. 


THE Btioop CovENANT. A Primitive Rite 
and Its Bearings on Scripture. By H. Clay 
Trumbull, D.D. New York, Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. Onevol., cloth, 350 pp. Price, $2.00. 





OUR ARM CHAIR 


Dr. Trumbull presents in the above volume 
the cumulative results of much study and 
research on a subject by no means familiar to 
the average student of theology. His work is 
not a tedious disquisition on profound doctrine, 
but is brightened by many curious and interest- 
ing citations and descriptions, with narrative 
and quotations, which make it a very entertain- 
ing book even to a superficial reader. 
SAXE-HOLM SToRIEs. First and Second Series. 

New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Two 

volumes, paper cover. Price, 50 cents each. 

The agitated question of the authorship of 
these stories, caused by the death of Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson, to whom they were for a long 
time erroneously attributed, has brought out 
this new issue of the ‘“ Saxe-Holm”’ stories. 
These two volumes contain some of the most 
charming bits of writing in recent American 
literature, yet the name of the author is still 
undiscovered, and will probably remain so. 
Our YounG Foiks’ History OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. Edited by William Shepard. 

Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company. 

One vol., cloth. Illustrated. 478 pp. 

The volume is well gotten up with attractive 
illustrations and map. It is written so as to 
adapt it for juvenile perusal, the darker fea- 
tures of social life in the Roman empire are 
dwelt upon lightly; all controverted matters 
are avoided, especially where any sectarian 
interest is at stake, or simply confined to those 
facts which are admitted to be true by all 
parties to the controversy. It is a valuable 
addition to the young folks’ library. 

THE Satin-Woop Box. Edited by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Boston, Lee & Shepard. One 
vol., cloth. Illustrated. 170 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

Mr. Trowbridge always has a purpose in his 
writings, and this time he has undertaken to 
show how very near an innocent boy can come 
to guilt, and yet be able to free himself of all 
suspicion of evil. The hero, Gifford Norcroft, 
is very winsome, and will prove a useful ex- 
ample to boys who require an incentive to 
courage. It is a book that parents will fully 
approve of their children reading. 


Acknowledgments. 


We present our acknowledgments this month 
for the following books :— 
oF RELIGIOUS _ THOUGHT IN 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. St. Giles Lectures, by John Tulloch, 
D.D., LL. D. New York, Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. One vol., cloth, 338 pp- Price, $1.50. 
THE PENTATEUCH: Its Origin and Structure. 
An Examination of Recent Theories. By 
Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D. New York, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, 484 pp. 
Price, $3.00. 
Hyper &STHESIA. A Novel. By Mary Cruger. 
400 pp. Cloth, $1. New York, Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 
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“IMMORTALITY INHERENT IN NATURE.” By 
Warren Sumner Barlow, author of “The 
Voices,” and other poems. 12mo, extra cloth, 
full gilt, 60c. New York, Fowler & Wells Co., 
Publishers, 753 Broadway. 

HEADS AND Faces. How to Study Them. 
By Nelson Sizer and H. 8. Drayton. New 
York, Fowler & Wells Co. One vol., paper 
cover, 184 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

STEM TO STERN. Boat Builders Series, No. 4. 
By Oliver Optic. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
One vol., cloth, 324 pp. Price, $1.25. 

YOUNG WILD FowLers. Rod and Gun Series. 
By Harry Castlemon. Philadelphia, Porter 
& Coates. One vol., cloth, 376 pp. 

A CENTURY OF DIsHONOR. A sketch of the 
United States Government’s dealings with 
some of the Indian tribes. By Helen 
Jackson (H.H.), author of ** Ramona,” etc. 
Boston, Roberts Brothers. One vol., cloth, 
514 pp- 

THE Joyous Story or Toro. By Laura E. 
Richards, with illustrations by E. H. Garrett. 
Boston, Roberts Brothers. One vol., cloth, 
226 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A LITTLE Country GIRL. By Susan 
Coolidge, author of “The New Year's 
Bargain,’ etc. Boston, Roberts Brothers. 
One vol., cloth, 283 pp. Priee, $150. 

SUGAR AND SPICE AND ALL THAT’S NICE. 
Selected by the Editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours.” 
Boston, Roberts Brothers. One vol., cloth, 
186 pp. Price, $1.25. 

HIDDEN SWEETNESS. The poems by Mary 
Bradley, the illustrations by Dorothy Hol- 
royd. Boston, Roberts Brothers. One vol., 
cloth, 64 pp. Price, $1.50. 

BAYBLON. A novel. By Grant Allen. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. One vol., paper 
cover, 361 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


MARvjA. By Bret Harte. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. One vol., 
cloth, 271 pp. 

UNCLE Tom’s CABIN; OR, LIFE AMONG THE 
Low1y. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. New - 
edition with an introductory account of the 
work bytheauthor. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. One vol., cloth, 
500 pp. 

DvuE SOUTH; OR, CUBA PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Maturin M. Ballou, author of ‘ Due 
West; or, Round the World in Ten Months.” 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. One vol., cloth, 316 pp. 

THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY Moun- 
TAINS. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. One vol., cloth, 308 pp. 


PoEMS OF NATURE. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Illustrated from Nature by 
Elbridge Kingsley. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. One vol., cloth, 
IOI pp. 
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frame house like the above sketch would cost about $3,000 finished complete. 
Beside the rooms shown on first and second floor plans, there are two bed- 
rooms and store-room in attic. There is an open stairway of easy ascent to the 
second floor, with large window on landing, making a beautiful hall, open fire- 
place in the parlor and dining-room, and an improved water-back stove in the kitchen. The 
interior finished throughout is of hard pine-oiled. The bath-room is furnished with tub and 
improved closet apparatus. The first story is weather-boarded, the stories above shingled. We 
present the above sketch, hoping the suggestions may prove valuable and that we may hear 
from those who contemplate building. 

Address all communications to ARCHITECTURAL BurEAU GopEY’s LApy’s Book, 

1224 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








GODEY’S LADY’S B¢ 


MOK AND MAGAZINE. 








lt Will Save Your Life. 


Everybody knows the symptoms attend- 
ing coughs and colds, but the dangerous 
character of these ailments is not so well 
understood. When a cold settles upon 
the lungs, if the blood is tainted with | 
Scrofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh 
or Consumption is sure to follow. <Ayer’s 
Cherry 
may be uniformly relied upon for the cure 
of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson, 
Buckingham C. H., Va., writes: ‘ For 
several weeks I suffered from a frightful 
cold, with cough and frequent 


Spitting of Blood. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- 
ly.” Mrs. R. Campbell, Woodville, Ont., 
writes: ‘I was troubled, for five years, 
with an affection of the throat and lungs, 
coughing severely the whole time. 


several physicians, without effect. I final- 
ly tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be- 
fore finishing one bottle was completely 
cured.” Dr. W. K. 
Ky., writes: ‘“‘I have been troubled with 
Bronchitis, since early youth, and am now 
37 years of age. 
Cherry Pectoral.” Dr. J. H. Quirk, Ful- 
ton, Karis., writes: ‘‘Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral saved my life twenty years ago. It 
is a favorite medicine in my family.” 


Ayer’s Cher 


Has effected many wonderful cures. 
writes: ‘‘Some years ago my mother ha 
in the chest, and several attacks of bleed 
reduced in strength, and believed herself « 
While in this condition, she was strongly 
Lowell, Mass., to make a trial of 


Ayer’s Cherr 


She did so, and by its-use was restored t 
Pectoral has been her sole dependence fo 
which it has never failed to cure.” 


Pectoral is the only remedy that | 


I used | 
different preparations, and was treated by | 


Gann, Monticello, | 


I owe my life to Ayer’s | 


Mr 


Catarrh prevails in this country to an 
| alarming extent. It is a troublesome and 
| disgusting disease, usually induced by neg- 
lected colds, and, if allowed to become 
chronic, produces Pronchitis, and often 
terminates in Consumption. Ernest H. 
Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: ‘A year 
ago I was afflicted with Catarrh. One 
netite of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
| me.’ Miss Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, Mass., 
| writes: ‘‘For any one who is troubled 
with Catarrh, there is nothing so helpful 
as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


it Cured Me 


of this troublesome complaint, when other 
remedies afforded no relief.’ Dr. F. 
Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: ‘‘ In 
pulmonary cases, of an acute character, or, 
of catarrhbal origin, I find Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral invaluable.” Dr. F. E. Pape, 
| Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “‘I have used 
| Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
{and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 
it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 
}and the inflammations that follow them 
upon the throat and Jungs. We have no 
other remedy which I consider so sure in 
its effects.” C. H. Pierce, Moline, IIl., 
writes: ‘‘Catarrh had nearly destroyed 
my sense of taste and smell. Avyer’s Cher- 
ry Pectoral effected a complete cure.” 


ry Pectoral 


Mary K. Whitcomb, Hartford, Conn., 
1 an obstinate cough, with severe pains 
ing from the lungs. She was very much 
about to become a vVictimeof Consumption. 
recommended by Dr. Blanchard, of 


De 


Rev. 


y Pectoral. 


o perfect health. 
coughs, 


Since her 
and all similar 


recovery the 


troubles, 


r colds, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytic 


For sale by 





Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 

Lundborg’s Rh 


Office (which should be named) for Fifty Cents - Mone 


al Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 


all Drugyists. 





Edenia. 

Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Alpine Violet. 

Lily of the Valley. 
enish Cologne. 


A box containing Samples of all _ above five articles prepaid to your nearest Rallroad Express 


y Ord-r, Stamps or Currency 


Address: YUUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barelay Street, New York. 
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**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 


to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady. 


ISFIGU RING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum and Infan- 
tile Humors cured by CuTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CuTicurRaA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared trom CuTICURA, is indispen- 
sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and 
the only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents ; Resolvent, $1. 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 60. 


Now have ready a new model 
Upright Pianoforte, 


No. 5, 


Which is offered at the very 
moderate price, $300. 





Improvements in Upright Pianos. 

IMPROVEMENTS in the construction of upright 
pianos have been invented and introduced by the 
Mason & Hamlin Co., of Boston, New York and 
Chicago, which add materially to the value of 
these instruments, rendering them capable of tones 
of extraordinary purity and beauty, and much in. 
creasing their durability; overcoming in large 
degree the tendency to fall from the pitch and get 
out of tune, which has been the most serious prac- 
tical difficulty in the pianoforte—Scientific Amer- 
7can. 


100 STYLES ORGANS, $22 to $900, 
for Cash, Easy Payments, 
or Rented. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN CO.., 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


PLAID SHAWL GIVEN AWAY! 


Through the failure of a large man- 
ufacturer of Cashmere Shawls, 
there has come into our hands a large 
consignment of Plaid Shawls, perfect 

» Which we propose to present to 
the ladies in the following manner: 
Send us 25 cents for 8 mos, subscrip- 
tion . corm ond Kleussheld, 8 
lk nage illustrated paper, de- 
wee to Fors and Household topics, 
Stories and general miscellany, and we 
willsend you oneof these beautiful 

FREE by mail postpaid, 
lor we will send 5 shawls and 5 sub- 
scriptions to one address for $1.00 
tisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Address 
FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, 
Hartford, Conn. 


——— y] All-Hidden Panorama Floral CAKDS an. 
e Sk. Rolled Gold RING for 10 2 ct. stamps. 
A Address CLINTCN BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





THE PILLOW-INHALER ! 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 
" Cures CaTarru, Bron- 
) curtis, AsTHMa and Con- 
SUMPTION, by applying 
Medicated and Curative 


d 


Lungs ALL-Nicut—eight 

hours out of the twenty- 

Jour—whilst sleeping as 

: usual, and without any 

3 -™ discomfort Perfectly 

[The above Picture shows a person safe and pleasant. Used 
using the Pillow-Inhaler.) the same as an ordinary 
=. No pipes or tubes. Concealed reservoirs in the 
low hold the liquid and volatile balms. There is no 
dosing the stomsch, no douching or snuf.ng, but, just as 
a smoky lamp will leave a 


deposit on a whitened wall, 

CATARRH. * so the PILLOW-INHALER, for 

eight hours at a time, spreads 

BRONCHITIS a powerful healing balm or 

is salve on the inflamed inner 

CONSUMPTION coating of the diseased air- 

© 8 surfaces, from the nostrils to 

the bottom of the lungs, and 

hence into blood. ts a constitutional and local cure 

at the same time. Unlike any other treatment ever known 

it cures cases apparently beyond the pale of hope. Explan- 

atory Pamphlet and Testimonials sent free. Address, 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 

1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. { New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street 
BRANCHES: } Chicago, State and Randolph Streets. 


ART RECREATION 


—~ 


Seve Instructive Lessons 
IN PAINT G anc FAN LY 


-.- 


‘ 
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BY S.W.TILTON &CO BOSTON 


“gue 10 FANCY WORK. 


This book is a complete practical instructor in every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’ Fancy Work, and the only first-class work of the 
kind ever published at the low price of 25 cents, It contains 
nearly 800 Illustrations, It give: plxin and practical in- 
structions in Drawing, Oil Painting. and making Wax F lowers ; 
likewise all kinds of Fancy Needle Work, Artistic Embroidery, 
Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, Crochet and Nei Work. It con- 
tains designs for Monograms, Initials, Cross Stitch Patterns, 
Knit Edgings, Embroidered Borders and Corners, Macrame Work, 
Applique Embroidery, Berlin Work, Java Canvas Work, Tricot 
and Burlaps, Antique lace, Beaded Lace, Darued Net Work, 
Tidies, Lambrequius. Ottomans, Counterpanes, Rugs, Carriage 
Robes, Brackets, Wall Pockets, Waste Paper Baskets, Work 
Baskets, Catch-alls, Pin Cushions, Foot Stools, Card Baskets, 
Sofa Pillows, Table Covers, Table Scarfs, Screens, Hand Bags, 
Tavie Mats, Lamp Mats, Lamp Shades Pillow Sham, Toilets 
Stands, Picture Frames, Clothes Brush Holders, Hassocks. Sach- 
ets, Slippers, Dressing Gowns, Music Portfolios, Fans, Flower 
Baskets, Plant Stands, Feather Work, Spatter Work. Leaf Phowo- 
graphsetc., etc. With this book as a guide jou may make hun- 
dreds of beautiful things for the adornment of your home and 
for presents to your friends at the most triflingexpense. It will 
repay its small cost many timesoverin avery short time. It 
is alarge bookof 64 large 3.column pages, with handsome cover, 
is finely printed, and contains nearly 300 illustrations. It will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receiptof only Twenty-five 
Cente in postage stampa, or five copies for $'.00. 


Address, F, M. LUPTON, No. & ParkPlace, New Y ork. 








Ladies to earn $7 to$11 Weekly at their 
WANTED homes in the City or Country. Some 
knowledge of crochet and fancy work required. 
Steady work. Goods sent by mail. Send 1c. for sample 
and postage. Erna SILK Works, 102 W. 17th St. N. Y. 
Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
. AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces $12 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets 100 pieces 22 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; white 7 50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4 ; White 3 00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and Designs 20 00 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 5 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates and information furnished. 
HADLEY’S 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders packed and placed on cars or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. oron receipt of P. O. M. Order. 
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Le Boutilier Bros 


Broadway and 44th St., N. Y. 
GREAT =: SILK: SALE 


AT CUT PRICES. 


BLACK RADZIMIRS, all silk, Reversible, 21 
inch. Extraheavy. Regular price $1.75. > @1.15 
Cut price 

BLACK ARMURES, all silk, Reversible, 21 
inch. Extra heavy. Cut price 

BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE, all silk. Re- 
versible, 22inch. Extra heavy. Cut price 

BLACK DRAP DE FLOR, all silk. Reversi-) 
ble, 22inch. Extra heavy, and fine. Cut 
price f 

BLACK GROS GRAINS, velvet finish. War- } 


; 1.40 


} 81.50 
82.00 


ranted to wear. Worth $2.00. Cut price 61.50 


10,000 yards Colored GROS GRAINS. Extra 
heavy, 0 shades, and worth $1.00. Cut 
price 

13,000 yards Colored DRESS SATINS, import | 

50c. 


85c. 


and evening shades. Cost 75c. to import. 
Cut price 

Silk SEAL PLUSHES, 24inch. Cost $6.00 to ) $3.25 
import. Cut to if : 


N. B.—Catalogue of new goods free on application, 
also samples. 


] Yds. 





VELVET RIBBON 


Given Away. 


Having closed out the stock of a large Dry Goods house in New 
York, lately retired from business, we are now prepared to GIVE 
AWAY to any lady, A Vda. of SILK WELVET 
FRIBBON as follows: Send us 25cts, tor 8 months subscrip- 
tion to Farm and Household, our large 32 page illustrated 
paper, containing 10 pageson Farm topics, 10 ages I ousebold matter 

repared expressly for the ladies, & 12p of stories,witand humor, 
liewees hies and general miscellany for the fireside, and we willsend 
you postpaid, 1 piece of 11 yarda, Silk Velvet Ribbon inany 
color or shadeyou may select, This Ribbonis Pure Silk Velvet, 
rfect goods, and the identical same ribbon thatsellsat retail at from 
Bi.00 to $3.00 per piece of 11 yards. We have 15,000 pieces instock, 
of all colors and widths, which we to present to 15,000 new 
subscribers to ourpaper. When thisis exhausted we cannot get more. 
Every piece is worth from $1.00 to $3.00 according to width, and we 
will cheerfully refand money to any lady dissatisfied with it or our 
paper. Address, FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, HARTFORD, CONN. 

This company enjoys the unusual reputation of doing just as they 
agree, always returning money to dissatisfied customers.—Editor 
“ Good Cheer,’’ Greenfield, Mass, 


LADIES sale silk Works 
New Haven, Conn., fora PATC their beautiful 


SILKS for PATCHWORK 


Ps up in $1.00 and $2.00 ay . A Valuable 
OOK of NEW STITCHES avd DESIGNS,» package o4 


EMBROIDERY Silk 


assorted colors, and be 


LACE REMNANTS FRI lot of 


with every $2 package, e k and the Emb. Silk 
free with every$1l package. Embroidery Si «)one2u 
cents a package ; 6 packages,$1. Send Money rier, Postat 
Note, Cash or Postage Stamps. Allg2 packages regisiered. 


KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


When one sheet is used another presents 
itself, Most economical and convenient 
package made _ For sale by Druggists and 
Paper Dealers. Samples sent express paid 

for $1.00 as follows: New England and Mid- 
dle States 5 packages with one holder. Other 
States 4 packages and one holder. Each pack- 
age guaranteed 800 sheets, 


MURGAN LAVELOFE CO., Springfield, Mass. 





BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


For Bright's Disease, The Gouty Diathesis, 
Nervous and Acid Dyspepsia, etc. 


DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 

Of New York, Surgeon-General of U.S. Army (Retired), 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System 
in the University of New York, etc. 

‘‘T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia 
Water in cases of affections of the Nervous System, 
complicated with Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, or 
with a Gouty Diathesis. The results have been eminently 
satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been a favorite 
remedy with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water 
certainly acts better than any extemporancous solution 
of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the 
stomach. 1, also, often prescribe it in those cases of Cere- 
bral Hyperamia resulting from over mental work—in 
which the condition called Nervous Dyspepsia exists—and 
generally with marked benefit.’ 


DR. WILLIAM B. TOWLES, 
Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University 
of Virginia. 

‘*T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in Gout, 
Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone in the Bladder, 
and in all Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, 1 know of 
no remedy at all comparable to Buffalo Lithia Water, 

| Spring No. 2. In a single case of Bright’s Disease of 

| the Kidneys IJ witnessed very marked beneficial results 

| rom its use, and from its action in this particular case, 
I should have great confidence in it in this disease. In 
the forms of Dyspepsia depending on Acid Fermentation, 
I have in many cases known it highly efficacious.”’ 


DR. HARVEY L. BYRD, 
Late Professor of Practical Medicine, Baltimore 
Medical College. 

‘**T have witnessed the best results from the action of the 
Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. a, in Chronic Gout, 
Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Gravel and Stone in the 
Bladder,and do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
in ad/ diseases depending upon or having their origin in 
Uric Acid Diathests it is unsurpassed tf indeed itt ts 
equaled, by any water thus far known to the pro- 
Session. 

“It has an ascertained value in Bright's Disease. A 
knowledge of its action in that disease thus far would 
seem to warrant the belief that it would, in many instances, 
at least in its early stages, arrest it entirely; and in 
its more advanced stages prove a decided comfort and 
falliative. : 

“It is powerfully Antacid, and especially efficacious in 








what is commonly known as Acid Dyspepsia,”” 


Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 per 
case at the Springs. 
Pamphlets sent to any address, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


‘Robinson Crusoe” and Free to All! 


“The Arabian Nights ” 


We will send our large 16-page, 64-column Illustrated Literary 
and Family paper, The Fireside at Home, which is filied 
with the most interesting and entertaiuing reading matter for old 
and young, to any address for Three Montha, upon receipt of 
only Twenty-Five Centa, and to every subscriber we wil! also 
send, Free and post-paid, acopy ofeither ** Robinson Crusoe” 
or “The Arabian Nights 3 or for Forty Centa we will send 
the paper three months and a copy of both books free. These 
standard and ju-tly popular books are too well kuown to need any 
description. They are without doubt two Jf the most entertaining 
books that were ever written, and their popularity is world wide. 
The books we offer are printed in clear, readable trpe, on good 
paper, neatly bound, and are of the same style as are usually sold 
at 50 cents each. ‘ The Arabian Nights” contains 386 pages and 
61 complete stories, and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe" 397 pages. Remem- 
ber, either one of these splendid books is sent free with a 3-months’ 
subscription to our paper. We make this great offer to introduce 
itintonewhomes. Five subscriptions and five books will be sent 
for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. As to 
our reliability, we refer to an publisher in N.Y, Address, 

8. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


IMPORTED TISSUE PAPERS 


In all colors, sizes and quantities. For sale by 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 63 Chestnut 
Street, Phila., Pa. Sample Book sent on application. 
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A Splendid Christmas Gift! 
Ladies Do Your Own Stamping! 


With our New ONE DOLLAR Ou 


You can SAVE MONEY by doing your own Stamping’ 
Youcan MAKE MONEY by doing it for others, | 


Good $5 Stamping Outfit for $1 .00 


35 Parchment Stamping r 7 838.50) Teaches also How to Stamp Plush, 


terns (u!! size, retail price 10c.each $3.50 
26 Initials, size 1% in., for Hat- Felt, &c. Teaches the Kens- 


bands, Handkerchiefs, &c. 7 
1 Hlustrated Rook of inst ruc- ington, Plush Ribbon 
tions in ouatnates Embroid- 10 and other stitches. Also How to Do) 
\KENSINGTO™ LUSTRE PAINTING, | 
Pveiese: Stamping Pad, imp, &e. The patterns contained in! 
H x hest Stamping Powder, « §5 this outfit are all useful and desir- 
‘ Felt Tidy, with desicn sampe able forstamping Hatbands, te,Lamp 
Il ready to work, we 4 knots of silk and Table-Mats. Tidies, Do oe 
a Towel Racks Lambrequins, 
Retall Value (hers, etc, 
vine of Roses, 2% in. wide isingle Rose and Bud. ¢x2in. 
Metleairl, 6in hig. 1 bunch of Pansies. +x5 in. 
igh 1 bunch of Roses & Buds, 3x5in. 
1 sprig of Golden Kod, ¢in. high 
: sprig of Daisies, ¢in, hi 








nd An 

; oones © tcnild’s Face 

prig of Daisies, 4x5 in, 1 vine of Leaves, 14 8 in. wWiue 
1 srowing designof Violets, for Eamereeuine. | uN vine of Point Russe Stitches. 14 im. wi ide | 

6inches hig! ow-flake designs for Crazy_Patc 
; — e eBaisy and Formet-meenot. ex? in, t . rip ofScallo foe Skirts. Infant’ sHinouet &c 
rig of Bacheior’s Bui ton, 3; iu high 1 vine with Sc nop. 5 in. wide 

ie ustor of Strawberrice. 24x3 in. |1 Braiding Vine, 2 in. w aes. 
h Soon otek aoe Lb ~e- te 5x61 Peal a Crving hiid fo for Tidy in outline 

uquet o es and Forge oe # 5x6 in. 
1 vine of Daisies and Ferns, Bs in.w sthime design, Boy and Giri Skating, 7 in. high 


You can 
With the Ontfit You Can Learn the Art of the 1¢ Kensington Embroidery, "ic. 
Perforated Stamping ognd do your own — ping. a : es of pendatarii 

idery. You nsin ery,an 
do embroidery for others EME ee + Art ork one on simato Bae ore Rt G,Ste a ges 
and paying business ee entire Outfit will be outfits 81,75 
in theirown ——g cunts a box for only & ooitte for} 
ree of your friends to send with you ED DOL 


gepinstenan No Word Man‘ Co, 4122 Nassau i Se ow York 


Stam)s taken, tier esdstew 











(rr 


it is seldom that we have an opportunity to direct attention to any- 
thing so really worthy of notice as this Complete Stamping Outjit. 
While the price is almost ridiculously low for the entire outfit, the num- 
ber, excellence and variety of the articles furnished almost exceeds belief 
Even for a family to doits own stamping the outfit would be of great 
service ; but when it is realized, that by means of the instruction, sam- 
ples and materials that are included as “ Outfits,’ any lady can easily 
become a proficient in making choice Kensington Lace of most clegant 


and graceful patterns, and become skilled in executing every description 


Mee Fy) ally wea Pic IE oe 0. 


of perforated stamping and thus makea nice addition to her income 
inavery easy and pleasant way,it would seem that scarcely anyone 
would neglect taking advantage of so favorable an opportunity. These 
stamping outfits are particularly appropriate fur holiday presents 
and,in our opinion, well worthy of attentive considertion, 
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PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
You can easily distinguish them by their 


silk and best Australian wool, 


softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
in quality, weight, width and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


They are made of the finest 


They are always the same 
None 


genuine unless rolled on a “ Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade Mark, 
They are dyed in two standard shades of black. 











2 for 18c. 


It has been our custom to offer 
seach years comese package of our 
Baelegant Fringe Christmas and New 

Year Cards at cost, to introduce 
them direct to the people, enabling 
sthem to buy direct and protect 

‘ BIDE) Pp themselves — the 1. mse 
extortion, This year we offer 21 Large Imported Cards, 
composed of Fringe Birthday, Christmas and New 
Year's, assorted designs for only 18 cents, postpaid to any person 


returning this advertisement within 60 days. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. THE R. L. SPENCER CO., Importers, Hartford, Conn. 


‘A POGKEL KNIFE FREE! 





The beautiful Pocket Kuife shown in the above illustration, has 
two blades which are guaranteed to beof the finest quality of 
English cast-steel. The handle is of fine, polished “aie bone, 
lined and riveted with brass. Itis of handy size for the pocket, 
and is suitable for either lady or gentleman. It is a thoroughly 
good knife, well made, substantial, and full aranteed for 
sect and durability. We publish The dricket on the 

earth, « large 16-page, 64-column Llustrated Literary aud 
Family paper, filled with the choicest reading matter for the 
family circie, and being desirous of increasing its already large 
circulation to 100,000, we now make the following wonderfully 
liberal offer : Upon receipt of only Twenty-Five Centa, we 
will send The Cricket on the Hearth for Three Months, 
and to every subscriber we will also # , Free and post-paid, 
the handsome Pocket Knife above described. Remember, the 
Pocket Kuife costs you nothing; it is given free as a premium 
with the paper. This isa rare opportunity and a great bargain. 
Five subscriptions and five Pocket Knives will be sent for $1.00 
As t. our reliability, we refer to any publisher in N. Y. Address, 

8. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


county to sel] our goods. Salary $75. 

per Moath and Expenses. {xpenses in ad- 

vance. Canvassing outfit FREE! Particulars 

free. Standard Silver-ware Co. Boston, Mass. 


The FLESH INCREASED or REDUCED scientifically by a 
new process (never fails), PITTINGs, FRECKLES, WRIN- 
KLES, MOLEs, and SUPERFLUOUS HaIR removed. Com- 
PLEXIONS bleached and artistically beautified. Harr, 
Brows, and LASHEs dyed and restored. Circulars and 


testimonials, bc. MME. LATOUR, 
2146 Lexington Ave., New York 


TE An active Man or Woman in every 





STEIN'S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 


NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS, 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Children’s one attachment, 6c. a pair. 
“ two “ 8c. “ 

Misses’ 1 rae _ * 
Ladies’ “ a es 
Misses’, with a belt, - - 18c. 
’ “ “ 20c. 


Ladies e 
Stocking, Abdominal, and 
Catamenial Bandaye Sup- 
portercombined - - Jc, 
Health Skirt Supporter, - 25c. 
Brighton Gents’ Garter, 15c. 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES. 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
1.5 Contrs S7., ew York, 





(i RTHUR’S 
WsTFATe 


Pome agazine 


For choice reading, beauty of illustration, and typo- 
graphy, has no rival. 

The Homg& MaGaztne aims to be that particular 
periodical indicated by its name. ‘io the homes and 
firesides of the people it enters as an intimate friend, 
and furnishes to ail within the precincts of home 
agreeable diversion in aliterary form, free from impu- 
rity, and designed to encourage and stimulate the 
practice of the domestic virtues and high probity in all 
the affairs of life. 

In addition to the General 
many pages are devoted to home decorat 
household affairs. 

Terms: $2.00 per year. 
copy and club rates. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
PhiladelInhia, T-. 


WANTED « ALARY 

B35 to B50 

for our business in her locality. Responsible house 
References exchanged. Address at once, 

GAY BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. Y. 

r= “AND NOT 

A WEAR OUT 

by watchmakers. By mail 25e. Circulars 

free. J.S. Brrcw & Co., 38 Dey St., N. Y 


Literary a gee 
ons aD 


Write for rrEE SPECIMEN 


Wrinkles, Pimples, Moles. Blark- 
neads, Pittines, Superflucus Hair, 
and all blemishes permanently remov- 
ed. «omplexions beautified. The form 
developed. Flesh increased or reduced. 
Hair and Brows colored and restored. 

— Satisfaction guaranteed. Ali corre- 

<3 spondence confidentil Interesting cir- 

‘<=> culars, testimonials (sealed),4c. Mme. E, 

—— Vela: 0, 2012 Lexington Av., N. Y. City. 
WOR Girls make 10¢c to $2an hour. New 
business; never advertised; no ped- 
dling; no humbug. The SECRET revealed and 24 WORK- 
ING SAMPLES. worth $5, to commence work on FREE, 

Address. AMERICAN SUPPLY CO. Albany, N. Y 


PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS, 


FLESH WORMS AND OILY SKIN. 

“Mepicatep Cream”’ is the ONLY KNowN, harmless, 
pleasant, and absolutely SURE and infallible cure. It 
positively and effectually removes ALL, clean, completely, 
and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving the skin clear, 
smooth, and unblemished always, or mone y refunded. For 
those who have no blotches on the face, it beautifies the 
complexion as nothing else in the world can, rendering it 
CLEAR, FAIR, AND TRANSPARENT , and clearing it 
of all muddiness and coarseness. It is a true remedy to 
cure, and Nor a paint or powder to cover up and hide 
blemishes. Mailed in plain wrapper for 30 cents, in stamps, 
or two for 50 cents, by Gro. N. Sropparp, Druggist, 1226 
Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. Pamphlet gives 378 true and 
genuine testimonials. My FRECKLE WASH cures 
Freckles, Tan, and makes the hands white; sent post paid 
f ir °0 cents 





AT. HOME. Men, Women, Boys and 


>=, 








NN Te SR es 


Poser 


2 EP Orie ares 


Tt eae 


TA. Sami 


oem 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. | 


No. 4.— 


and tassel. 


No. 6.— 


No. 7.— 
on Satin. 
No. 8.— 





No. 2.— 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1885 and 1886 are ready, embracing 
the best cards that can be obtained. 
wonderful bargains ever offered. 

SALES ALREADY OVER FIVE MILLION CARDS. 

No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 17 Prang’s, 
Hildesheimer & Faulkner, Ward's, and other finest Christmas and 
New Year Cards, together with Double Fringed Card, 

For 50 cents and 4 cents for 
fine Cards from the above publishers, with one Fine Frosted Card. 

No. 3.—For $1 an 
25 beautiful cards of Prang’s, Hildesheimer & Faulkner, etc, 
together with a handsome illuminated folding souvenir, contain- 
ing Bells Across the Snow, Miss Havergal, or Ring Out, Wild 
Bells, Tennyson, or Xmas Bell, Lo 
For $1 and 8 cents 
of our largest and finest Cards, engediine with a Mistletoe Mem- 
ories Bannerette, or what the Poets say about Xmas, fringed with cord 


These packets will be found the most 


stage, 10 large and 
6 cents for stage,a choice selection of 


—— 
r postage, a selection of 10 


Publisher’s price, 75 cents. 


No. 5.—For $land 10 cents for postage, 10 Double Fringed 
_ Cards (not folding), each in a separate envelope, together with an 
. Antique Christmas Card. 


For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage, 8 Prang’s, 


Ward’s, and Tuck’s cards. 


For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 5 cards printed 


Mounted. 


For $1 and 4 cents for postage, 6 beautiful Satin 


Cards with gilt edge. 


No. qo heen $1 and 8 cents for postage, 8 beautiful Screen Folding Cards, verses on some, by Miss 


Have Tennyson, and Longfellow 
hier 


Retail prices from 15 to 75 cents each. 


HDAY PACKET.—For 50 cents, 10 fine Cards of Prang’s, Tuck’s, with one large card 7x3. 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Hand- 


»ainted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, 


at 10, 15, 


25, 50 and 75 cents, and 1 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for 


different tastes and ages, as specified. 


assortment, ®2 
r estering. ay: 
We refer by permission to Hon. E. S. 


and 10 cents for postage. 


ber of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents ; 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for #1 and 8 cents for postage. 
A very choice selection, no two alike, $3 and 20 cents for postage and 


Better 


Tobey, Postmaster, Boston, and to the publishers of the Youth's Companion. 


PAPER BY THE POUND. 


We sell direct from mills to the consumer, are able to give lowest possible prices. 
special prices to those taking orders with our card packets. 


Sample with prices and num- 
The 


above offers are extended to include the Valentine, Easter, and Birthday Cards for 1886. A §: 


packet sent free with orders amounting to $5 and over, with 40 cents for registering. 


the number of the packet desired. 


H.H. CARTER & KARRICK, ° 


Write plainly full address and 


3 = is Nea STREET, BOSTON. 





ENOUCH. 


OR KEEPING HOUSE ON $10 A WEER: 
How it IC Done; How it May be Done 
A Serial with the above title by CATHERINE OW8N, 
will commence in Cood Housekeeping, for No- 
vember 14th. Subsc “oy for this Best of Family } agazines. 
Every yearly subscriber receives a premium. $2. 59 @ ycar. 
Send Ten cents for Sample Copy. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
New York Office, 111 Broadway. HOLYOKE, Mass 


CHEAPEST MAGIC LANTERNS TO BEST STEREOPTICONS 


AGICEANTERNS 
AND VIEWS 
Tickets Ne Screens nth O Views, Si. 50! ! 
MaTicg one GANS 9 apectalty. 

HANICAL WON 


(by mall 
wr Saake ue REE. 
HILAD) is PA. 









OPTIC. MUSICAL ELECTR: 
tPF Magic Lanterns wanted? 
BRBAC CH ORGAN OO., P 


WanTED, to work for us at their homes 
Distance no objection ;—fascinating and 
steady employment; $6 to $12 per week 
easily made; no humbug; no canvassing; particulars free, 
or elegant sample of the work sent for W 
10 cts. (retails for 30c,) Address Home 
Mra. Co., P. O. Box 1916, Boston, Mass 


Knapp’s Pat. Adjustable ~ 
Dress and Skirt Figures 


PAPIER MACHE AND WIRE BUSTS. 


Full Sized Figure, - - 86.50 each. 
Skirt “ ~ 3.00 « 


__UNION FORM CO. New Haven, Ct. 
BIG OFFER. “3,{2'7e4q,tnem we 


Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you 
want one send us yourname, P.O. and express 


office atonce. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 











| noinstructions to buy ; 
| can be mailed anywhere. 
| made. 


Any little child can 
be made happy for a 
whole year by a sub- 
scription to this uni- 
versal nursery favorite 
—artistic and original 
in its illustrations — 
charming and instruc- 
4| tive in its stories. 

Specimen copy sent 
free. Newsdealers sell 
it. Agents wanted. 


One Year, $1.50. Single Coples, !5 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


anita 


& positive remedy for the above disease ; 
Pins. of cases of the worst kind and of long "ianiine 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrongis my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UA a TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O. aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 PearlSt. N. ¥ 














<——— All Hidden Name Cards, an elegant 48 page florai 
Autograph Album, 8 French Dolls with wardrobe 
of 32 pieces, and 200 New Scrap Pictures, all for 
oma 25 Cents. SNOW & © 00. Me: Meriden, Conan. 





‘eibinenil LADIES! | aa 


fluous hair 4 5 5 olen es, without an, discolor- 
ation or injury. Send 2'stamps for particulars to 
Chemical Co., 18°S Lexington Av.. New York. 


WA N TE 4) YOUNG LADIES at home to color 

Photographs for us by a new process ; 
fascinating employment ; work 
$1.00 to $2.00 per day can be 
Particulars mailed with sample Cabinet Pho- 
beautifully colored, for four cents. Address 











tograph, 


' HOME CO., P. O. Box 1916, Boston, Mass. 
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Terraline Enamel Painting, with Oil Colors. | 


TERRALINE 


Patented April 22, 1884, and January 20, 1885. 


Painting as attractive work for classes. 


RETAIL ORDERS BY EXPRESS. 


prepaid rate for express charges to any express office in 
United States east of the Missouri River. 





PANELS anp VASES 


Terraline Enamel Painting, though not at all difficult, 
is an art which, with taste and skill, is capable of great develop- 
ment, and one by which the most charming results and the very 
choicest effects can be attained, according to the fancy and ability 
of the artist ; it thus specially recommends itself to Teachers of 


I shall have much pleasure in sending any designs of my 
Terraline Vases, Panels, or Plaques direct from my factory by 
express. I guarantee against breakage in transit, and make a 


My Directions for Terraline Enamel Painting and my TIllustrated 
Catalogue will be mailed on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS OF PAINTING. 


Purchasers are particularly requested to see that each Vase 
and each Panel is stamped TERRALINE, Patented April 22, 1884, 
and thus avoid the vexatious disappointment which so frequently 
VASE WITH METAL HANDLE. results after painting other ware. All genuine Terraline Panels 
No. 652. Price, $2.50. Height,1334 inches. Vases, and Plaques are so stamped. 


J. J. WEST, 318 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 























the 





Jenny June’s Books for Ladies. 


KNITTING AND CROCHET: A Guide to the Use of the Needle and the Hook. 
Edited by JENNY JUNE. In arranging this new work the editor nas taken specia) pains to sys- 
tematize and classify ite uifferent departments, give the greatest possible variety of designs avd 
ctitches, and expiain the technical details so cleariy, that any one can easily follow the directions. 
There are a large variety of , ys and a a ae number of patterns fully illustrated 
and described, which have all an expert before insertion in this col- 
lection. The aim of the editor hs eo to supply women with an accurate and satis- 
factory guide to knitting and crochet work. This book is printed on fine 
paper. bound with a handsome cover, an:i cont.ins over 

200 Ilustrations. Price 50 Cents. 
All known etitehes is . Kaltting, M Macramé, and Crochet Work 















are illustrated, d le plain for nners. 

signe and Girections yt 4 toe mete Bt and © t Afghans— 
Undervests—shirts— Petticoate Jackets e —*.. 2 — Trimming— 
Edging — Comforters— Lace—Braces—Socks — Boots — Slippers — Gaiters— 


Drawers — Kn-e-Caps—Stockings — Mittens —Clouds—Purses— Counterpanes 
—Quilts—Rugs—Infants’ Bottines -Hoods—Caps—shawls—Dresses— Bed Quilts, etc. sae Bers lady will find this the newcst 
and wost complete work on Knitting and Crochet fang <r Price, pestpaid, 50 


NEEDLE- A Manual of Stitches and : Studies in Embroidery and 
Drawn Work. Edited - JENNY JUNE, In thisnew book an attempt is made torystematize and 
arrange in an order convenient for workers, the modern methods in Embroidery and Drawn Work, 
The author has felt the desire and the res ~~ involved in aiting women to a true and practical 
guicie to the beautiful art of needle-work. This book is printed on fine paper, has a handsomecover and 


contains 200 Illustrations. Price 50 Cents. 
All krewn stitches in Needle-work are illustrated, described and made 
lain for — etene in Ne yn are siren te te decorate My 
'y’s Cham ~ Robe, the Dini Parlor and Sitcess, 
ton Fabrice, wah - weieny & — me for saree Bearts 
— nild’s Quilt—1illow Covers— Cushion Boxes Covers— 
Chair Backs— Morning Sacques—Artists’ Gackets~ Walk 
Evening Dress—Handkerchiefs— M uffiers—Fichus—Piazza es ee ne_Bppers 
- Bonnets -. arasols—Aprons—Work Bags—Opera Bags—Glove Case—Sachete—Lunch 
Cloths— Dinner Cloths—Napkins—Doylies—Tabie Mats—Corn Nephine—Fisb Napkins— 
Tray Cove Sen Cloths—Curtains— Pane ushions— iano 
Scarfe—Chair Scarfs—Sofa Rugs— Photograph Cases— k Covers. aa This will be 
found to be the only standard T book op the culgess 6 of ines 
Bae: eenta, The two booka for 00 cunts. rove Becks Se See Wet four 
== friends to send with you progege ur book Stamp- Agente w: 
ed. A. Le BURT, Publis er, 162 William Street, “New York. 








































X Elegant Silk Fringed Birthday or Christmas DO YOU KNOW 
Cards, all different, 25c. Card Co. Montpelier, Vt. 

~ | That **THE NEW DOMINION” is actually one of 
CATARR A New Treatment, whereby a permanent | “¢ best and cheapest papers published ; 








cure is effected in from one to three Only 50 cents a year; 3 conies for $1.00. 





, five- 
applications. Descriptive pamphlet sent free on re. | 4@7Each issne contains 8 pages—40 columns. A 
ce ee of oy by A. Il. tixon & Son, 300 W. King | line advertisment inserted in “ The Dominion” Six 
, Toronto, Canada. Sole American Agents. Months for $2.00. Address, 


E. RITCHIE, Publisher, Freeport, N. 
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Day | WEBSTER 


vie eae In various Styles of Binding, with and 


without Patent Index, 
THE PERFECT IMITATION = gga 











JUST ADDED 


ee KS A. /- A NEW PRONOUNCING 
WioLeamones OY GAZETTEER 
Enos RicharosoneG. OF THE WO 

Fy AIDENLA New YORK Containing over 25 000 Titles, —_ ae the 


Countries, Cities, Towns, and "Natural Feat- 
je RETAIL BYJEWEL Ee RS ures of every part of t! 1@ Globe. 


THROUGHOUT THE U: The Unabridged has 3000 more Words in its 

vocabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y 

and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 

AS K i 0 SE E T M 7 M Ita brief Biographical Dictionary (nearly 
10,000 names) is a valuable feature. 

IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U. S. Supreme Court and in 
theGov’t Printing Office, and is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 

by over 50 College Presidents. 


OOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, DECOR AT- It is an invaluable companion in = meet 


‘ and at eyery Fireside. G™T TH 
ing, ete. For my 88-page Illustrated Catalogue, G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs Seriagheld,’ Mass. 
address, inclosing stamp. . ; 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


a age : of Every Description. Christ- 
IT IS A SIN TO BE SICK. NEW- YORK SHOPPING mas Novelties a Specialty. 


For circular, address MRS. CARLETON, P. 0. Box 171 N. Y. 


a eee eee 
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We tell you why in oo WEVWW BOOkF ani 


Eight-Page Paper, which we send free to any address. C O Mi i) 3 E xX | O N 
This Book and Paper should be in every home. 


fa hy <= ae Se revof suffering and The famous Lablache Face Powder is used much 

large doctor bile, many ing boars ef euifering and | more extensively, than any other preparation (its 

ok chee a come new book, “A PLAIN RO "AD TO power to give a brilliant complexion is marvelous. 
HEALTH,” free éo ail. Ask your Druggist for it. 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CoO., , 

No. 6 Central Music Beall, - Chicago, IL - ALL IMPERFECTIONS 

- . u- 


~ x of the Face, Hands and Feet, Super 
ACTING PLAYS for Private Theatricals, Tableaux, A? t ous Hair, Moles, War. :, Freckles, Moth, 
Pantomimes, Readings and Recitations, Charades, Dia- } Red Nose, Eruptions, Sears, Woodb and 
logues. Theatrical Goods for Amateurs (wigs, beards, ol er oe et ury, 
face paint, scenery, ete.) Catalogues Free. Address Cay | Esteblished 1870. Send 00. 1 for Book. 
HAROLD ROORBACH, 9 Murray St., New York 


CARD COLLECTORS e24i0cts.to77 M Brooks < | A Casket of Silver Ware Free 


»., Springfield, O., fora sam To any oa whowill show ws to thete neighbors, act as our. agent 
ple set oflarge, new, elegant, embossed Advertising , and sen Give your nearest express and Post Office adv 


fers. 
Cards (Roses and landscapes). Large Holiday Cata- Address CONN. MANFG. CO., HAL TFOED, CO> 


logue of Serap Pictures. Cards, etc., free. wort _ El unt | Silk Fringed BIRTHDAY or CHRISTMAS 
50 Silk Fringe, Hidden Name, Christmas and Lovely 6 CARDS. 25c. All different. Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


Floral Motto Cards, Pictures, ete. Name on. 10 cts. | 6 CENT: for 51 New Chromo Scrap&Gold Edge Cards. 
ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, Conn. ESSEX CARD WORKS, Ivoryton, Conn 


PRESIDENTIAL PORTRAITS. 900 New Ser New Serap Pic tures and Agents’ Album of 49 Card 


~ “ Samples for 10c, Steam Card Works, Hartford, Ct. 
Of all the Presidents, with a biographical Sketch, les > ’ 
Twenty-five cents. Address, J. H. HAULENBEEK, | SAMPLE MPLE BOOK fr6cts.t0 Der peteen, CENTER, 


~ for 6 cts,to pay postage. CENTER- 
1224 Arch St., Philadelphia. BROOK CARD CO., Centerbrook, Ct. 


“2% WASHER 


We will guarantee the ** LOVELL”’ WASHER to do better 
work and do it casicr and in less time than any cther machines 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don't wach the 
\ clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


AGENTS WANTED? 732", 

WeCANSHOVW 
PROOF that Agents are making from S75 toe $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. L-- 
dics have great success se!ing this Washer. [ctail priceon!,y 
©5. Sample to those desiring anagency $2. Also the Cc!c- 
brated KLCYSTONT WINGERS at manufacturer 
lovrest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
y ur address on & postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 
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G2 very Article Mentioned in this Advertisement is Warranted, and the Money will be refunded in every 
case where Perfect Satisfaction is not given. 
Read every Word of this Advertisement Carefully. 


X-MAS) AMERICAN 


MOSAIC 


OUD NOVELTIES 


PR ESENTS, MADE OF THE 


Precious Minerals and Gems found in the Rocky Mountains. 
All Goods delivered Free of Charge to purchaser's residence. 


HESE goods being entirely new, and as yet not handled by any dealer, 
I now, alter tive years of hard work and study, and a large expendi- 
ture of money, have brought them to positive perfection ; and for the 
benefit of my numerons old, and possibly new, customers, will say that my 
American Mosaic Novelties,whici: I make into over fifty artistic designs, at 
all prices, each design, be it what not, contains and shows every color of the 
rainbow and more, The pieces of precious mineral and gems, as they are 
artistically setside by side on each ornament, form an array of splendor 
beautiful and artistic, And that is not all; science is also brought into 
use 5 each piece has a number, the number corresponds with a catslogue 
which goes with each article, aud describes positively each stone or gem, 
giving not only scientific, but its common name as well, furming an inter- 
esting study and curiosity. E:.ch ornament has—even the cheapest—fifty 
geme on it, and the more costly ones treble that number, and of a fine 
grade. To describe these guodeas they appear is an impossibility. They 
must beseen ; a description cannot do them justice. In conclusion we 
will aay that each article ig warranted to be as represented. The clocks, 
thermometers, plush, silk, satin, feit, nickel, gold and silver trimmings, 
are ofthe best that moneycan buy. For reference I refer you toany bank 
or merchant in Denver—or any of the mercanti'e agencies. Hoping that 
I may receive a trial order, be it everso small, | am very truly, 
gd. H, TAMMEN. 


rmometer, § inches long, fons edges, 


Style DD, 
Price $2 


Therm 
silver plated, finished with i brouze hanger. 
Style A, Cross. A beautiful thing, containing 40 miuerals Style DJ, d and T 








‘be. 


end gems; 6 inches lung, in handsome box, Price 9& ceuts. 


Obelisk a silver plated 4 inch thermometer, Bohemian cut — 


Style B, Cross. Much larger, over 60 mineraisand one made | ink well surrounded with the beautiful, rich and rare minerals and 


to hang on wall, finished with copper bronze hanger. Price 
Style AA, an Anchor 8 inches hich. Price $1.85. 


hi 


as 


gems. Itis wg f~ artistic thing. 


Price $3.00. 
Style DL, Ther ad Pi 


a Ther- 
represents Egyptian obelisk, pincushion the base; fin- 








Style AD, Anchor with Ther » the 
Hope. Price $2.00. 

Style C, Cruss with Thermometer. large, showy, 
contaius 60 gems aud miuerals. Tue Tuermometer is one «f 
Taylor's make, which insures ite quality, 
guarantee to deliver it safely and in good or ‘er, The dracrip- 
tive catalocue goes with this, as wellagallotbe:s, Price $1.40. 

Style D, Thermometer, 54 inches | nz, 2% wide, aud 
snrrounded with minerals and gems, in a beautiful box. Price 

-25. 

Style E, Horseshoe, the emblem of good luck, covered with 
minerals, iucluding gold and silver,and trimmed with satins of 
allebades, State the color you most desire. Handsomely boxed, 
by mail, upon receipt of 9& cents. 

Style F, Morseshoe, large and handsome, trimmed and 
finished similar toetyle E, Price S& cents, 


Style G, Horseshoe, made the shape of a Norman, finished | 


likestyle F. Price $1.0@@, packed in handsome box. 

Style, MH, Horseshoe, with Frog, covered with min- 
eral gems. Sides sanded with gold and silver ore dvst. Cenier 
finisled in satin and handsome embossed flowers, Price $1.10. 
* A. BR. Horseshoe. The shoe is made exactly like style 
H, embossed with fiowers, etc., but hanging from the center is a 
Grand Army Me«dal, made of white silver like metal, engraved with 
figures to represent Fraternity, Charity and Loyalty, Price $1.50. 

Style I, Match Safe and Thermometer combin«'|, 
Tepresentsan artist's palette, is 10 inches high, 6inches wide, Te 
match hold ris made of Italian bronze tin, stands uprieht, is rich, 
showy,andamarvel ofcolors, Price, express paid, $2.00. 

Style: J. This is an Inkstand about 244 inches square, fin- 

he a with nickel t hes Price 4. 

Style JJ. «stand 314 inche 9 square, The ink well has an 
elegant Bokeanin 1 it glass cover, on the inside of which a hani- 
some pray of flowersis painted, Over 100 gems and minerals are 
on thisunique novel'y. Price $4.95. 

HOW TO SEND MONEY.—All money sent in are 


aud we individually | 


P 
ished in briehteatins, Please state colors desired. Price $2.50. 
Style EE. Photoframe for cards, nickel edges, made to stand 
asan easel, Price Of 
Pike’s Peak Cabinet Frame. We call your attention 
to this handsome novelty; we have them in oval and square 


| patterns, They hold large size cabinet photos, each frame having 
each, 


over 100 gems and minerals. Price $2.50 to § 

The Little Gem Casket. Thiscasket is 6 x 4 inches In 
width and length; the inside is finished in ail shades of satins or 
velvets, ornamented with embossed flowers, It has over 150 gems, 
etc.,on it, Price 83.00. We make a larger size also, on which 
we put arolled golu plate on lid, with any Dame you may desire, 
Price $6.00, 

The Venus Clock represents a 5 pointed star, about 6 inches 
hich, a clock with beveled and ground glass front, a correct time- 
piece and made for this purpose. This, as all of our clocks, 
ia made ofease!] shape stand, tv set on mantel or dresser. Price 

<! S 
The Castle Clock represents a house similar to a miner’s cabin; 
& Very unique thing. Price 

The Hoof Clock. This beautiful “clock represents a horse hoof 
shod, The hoof ts sanded with gold and silverdust. The shoe is 
made mosaic like of the different minerals, etc. The clock peeps 
out between the shoe and is surrounded with purple or green spun 
giasecrushe!, Theeffect isbrilliant. Price $6.50. 

The Artist Clock isan artist’s palette 12x 8 inches, a thermom- 
eter and clock combined, surrounded by beautiful gems, etc., fin- 
ished in Italian brouze. Price $8.00. 

Anyone of the above isan entire cabinet in itself, and contains 
better and a larcer variety of Mineral Gems then are found in many 
sv called collections, 

Those who purchase our Mosaic novelties will receive articles of 


| sterling worth and meiit, Each article is packed in a handsome box. 
-latered letter, or post office order, or by bank draft, is at our risk, 


SAFE PREPAID DELIVERY GUARANTEED, 


We cuarantee the safe deliveryin good condition of all gvodath 
ifan article is ever Jostin the mail, or gets inthe least damaged, we flil theorder over again at our own expense, 


order ; 


postage on all the goods, and thus a man in California gets them just as cheap, and at just the same outlay, 
“! 
Ssle Manuf, 


Address all Orders to #, H. TAMMEN, Iavt. and 


It is with pleasure we 


unique and unlike anything offered by others, 


as a medium for the study of 


ornaments, will probably give better 


st are ordered 


commend the 


mineralogy or as cabinet 


We send all goods on the day that we receive the 
We prepay the 
a8 a wan in Maine. 

alana an 


‘a 2 - 
6 Novelties, Denver, Cc 


of Am. Nocai 


above articles. They are 


and, whether purchased 
or parlor 


satisfaction than any others that 


can be purchased for an equal amount of money. 
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PLANTS GIVEN AWAY 


4 Beautiful Roses, or 

4 Lovely Fuchsias, or 

4 Splendid Geraniums,or 
4 Fine Begonias, or 

4 Superb Carnations 


\ll large, well-rooted plants, different varieties, correctly labeled, will be sent FREE to all who will send 
us 60 cents for one year’s subscription to 


THE FLORAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


This beautiful, illustrated monthly is now recognized as the best and most popular of its kind in 
existence. It publishes correspondence from every state, territory and province of America, England, 
Australia, etc. It is printed in the highest style of the art, and devoted entirely to the curious and 
beautiful in Nature, being, besides, a complete floricultural instructor for the novice and amateur. 


Sample copy for two stamps. 
Special Offer For One Dollar we will send the Floral World one year 
and a due bill, good at any time during the coming year, 
for ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH OF PLANTS OR FLOWER SEEDS selected from ANY FLORIST’S OR SEEDS- 
MAN’S CATALOGUE in the United States or Canada, thus giving you the magazine ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Bas if preferred we will send the FLORAL WorLD (with four premium plants), and Gopey’s 
LaApyY’s Book (with premium engraving and patterns), both one year, and all for only $2.25. 


Address, THE FLORAL WORLD MAGAZINE, Highland Park, Chicago, III. 


“‘ The four premium roses received last Spring have proven to be such healthy plants and produced 
so many perfect flowers, that I cannot refrain from writing to tell you about them, and thank you for 
the pleasure they have given us. _I bedded them out in June and since July have had a succession of 
the most perfect buds and blossoms.”’— Jennie E. Whitesides, Harmonsburg, Pa. 

‘¢ The roses surprised me much, so /arge and in such fine condition. They arrived July 17th, and 
are doing well to date. Many, many thanks.”—LZmz/y R. Mershon, Montesano, Wash. Ter. 


PRESERVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


For Winter 
Blooming 














WORCESTER’S HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY 


AP: cing, Explanatory, and 
Synonymous 
Dictionary of the English Language 
M By JOSEPH EB. WORCESTER, LL.D. 
8vo. Extra Cloth, Marbled Edges. Regular 


price, $1.50. Seld by Godey’s Lady's 
Book for $1.10. 





This Hovsenorp Dictionary of 
Dr. Worcesteris based upon the well- 
4 known Academic Dictionary of the 
distinguished author, and contains 
fifty thousand words succinctly je- 
fined, the pronunciation of which is 
indicated with that scrupulous accu- 
racy for which Dr. Worcester’s series 
of Dictionaries have ever beennoted. An important feature 
of the work is the bringing into view the principal synonymes 
of the language, a feature which, it is believed, will be of 
essential service to the reader inenabling him to understand 
the proper use of words. The definitions are necessarily 
concise, but they will be found comprehensive and exact. 
In adjusting the orthography of this Dictionary, attention 
has been paid to usage, etymology, and analogy; and the 
matter of Jronunciation has been made a special object. 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK, P. 0. Box, HH, Phila. 


Improved Geographical Cards. 

Improved Historical Cards. 
Representing new and original methods of acquir- 
ing rapidly and permanently the leading facts of 
Geography and United States History. Each of the 
games consists of 200 cards and 1000 ot the most im- 
portant points in history and geography. It is one of 
the most exciting games out, and is suitable for parlor 
entertainment in the most fastidious household, as 
wellasthe schoolroom. Price of each game, $1; two 
games sent by express, prepaid, to any address, $1.75. 

Address, CLINTON 8S. ZIMMERMAN, 

Columbus, Ohio. 





10": pays ‘for the Best Story Paper in the World, 
8months. Young America, Columbus, O. 





MEN, WOMEN, BOYS or GIRLS 


Send us 20 cents and the names and addressesof ten 
of your friends who love to read and you will receive 
Our Quarterly Magazine, full of beautiful pictures, 
charming stories, poems, sketches, wit and humor, 
etc., one yearfree. Don’t miss this rare chance, as 
this is the besttand cheapest magazine published. 
Subscription price, after January 1, 1886, $1.00 a year 
Christmas Number of Our Quarterly Magazine, ten 
cents. Address, Our Quarterly Magazine, 

25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Binders. 

Each binder is stamped on the side with ‘“‘Gopry’s 
Lapy's Book” in gold. This binder is unequaled 
asa nme gems | binder. It holds the magazines for 
one year, and makes a very satisfactory permanent 
binder. Anyonecan adjustit. Price (in green cloth), 
postage paid, 60 cents 

GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 
P. O. Box H H, Philadelphia 


























GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 
REDUCED IN PRICE TO $2.00 PER ANNUM. | 


A First-class Magazine in every respect. 


LIPPINCOTY’S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Monthly of General Literature. 

With the issue for January, 1886, important changes will be made in the literary character and typographical appearance 
of Lippincott’s Magazine, which, while more than maintaining the former standards of excellence, will, it is expected, 
materially increase its popularity and widen its sphere of usefulness. The distinctive features of Lippincott’s for the coming 
year will be as follows : 

It will be a live periodical, interesting itself in all the current topics of the day, literary, artistic, political, and social, 
and enlisting in their discussion the ablest pens in England and America. A fair ashes will be accorded to all sides of a 
controversy, though the magazine will strictly preserve its own neutrality 

It will be especially strong in fietion. A new novel, entitled ‘‘ Hope,’’ by W. E. Norris, author of ‘‘ Matrimony,”’ 
“‘No New Thing,”’ etc., who is perhaps the cleverest of the rising authors of England, will run through the year, accom- 
panied by a brilliant serial, dealing with the literary and dramatic life of New York City, from the pen of a writer who 
prefers to keep his name a secret, but whose every touch reveals an intimate acquaintance with the scenes which he describes 

By special arrangement it will be the authorized medium through which the choicest stories, essays, and sketches by 
transatlantic authors will reach the American public simultaneously with their appearance abroad. Under this arrange- 
ment contributions may be expected from W. H. Mallock, Matthew Arnold, Edwin Arnold, “‘ Ouida,” F. Anstey, 
Wm. Black, Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, E. Gosse, Swinburne, etc., etc. % 

It will number among its American contributors such writers as Gail Hamilton, Julian Hawthorne, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, John Bach McMaster, ‘‘ J. S. of Dale,’’ Brander Matthews, etc., etc. 

It will be the cheapest first-class magazine issued in America, Recognizing the needs of the time for good literature 
at moderate prices, the publishers have decided to lower the subscription price, commencing with the new volume, to a 
sum that will place Lippincott’s Magazine within the reach of all. 


For sale by all Newsdealers. 25 cents per copy. $2.00 per annum. A specimen copy sent free on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Cam fularticie ever made. 
Every lady wants one —_ 
and must have one. 
hed The Celebrated 
and needl a or 
Holder, ona = Steel-edge 


WEAVER ORGANS 


mends itself as the most useful article <= Gaaaniaan 
ever invented. The illustration gives te + 
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It must be seen to be appreciated. In 
order to introduce our old and reliable 
S-page (48-column) weekly 
family story paper, The 
Yankee Blade, into thousands 
of new homes, we make the following extraordinary offer, 
which has never been equaled by any responsible publisher in 
the world. The regular subscription price of The Blade 
is, and always has been, $2.00 a year. but, if you will subscribe 
at once, we will send the Ladies’ Sewing Assist- 
ant and The Yankee Blade, every week for one 
year, for only $1.25. Or, we will give the Sewing 
Assistant, free, for a club of two pearly subscriptions, 


; 

| 

¢ l 
at the above special rate, ®1.24 cach. The Blade con- t 

+ 





tains in one year over 400 complete stories, besides 
@ vast amount of miscellaneous matter that is alone worth 
more than is asked for all. 
We guarantee everything strictly as represented, or the 
money will be refunded. The Yankee Blade has 
been published every week for 45 years, and as to our 
responsibility we refer to any publisher in the city of Boston. 
dress, Pub. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 
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Books $3 Cents Bach. | 


The following books, each one of which contains a complete 
first-class povel by a celebrated author, are published in neat 
pamphiet fourm, many of them handsomely illustrated, and 
printed from clear, readable type on good paper; Called Back, 
by Hugh Conway; At the World's Mercy, by the author of * The 
House on the Marsh"; Mildred Trevanion, by “‘ The Duchess"; 
Dark Days, by Hugh Conway; The Mystery of the Holly Tree, 
by the author of *‘ Dora Thorne”; Shadows on the Snow, by B. 
L. Farjeon ; The Grey Woman, by Mrs. Gaskell: The Frozen 
Deep, by Wilkie Collins; Red Court Farm, by Mrs. Henry Wood ; | 


Unique and Artistic in Design, 
Rich and Elegant In Finish, 
Sweet and Powerful in Tone ! 
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THEY ARE THE ADMIRATION OF EVERY 
MUSICIAN, AND THE WONDER AND DE- 
LIGHT OF ALL WHO SEE AND HEAR THEM. 
DO YOU WANT TO BUY AN ORGAN? 

Then, send to us for prices, 


LOW FOR CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS, 


WEAVER ORGAN & PIANO C0,, 


YORK, PA. | 








In Cupid's Net, by the author of “Dora Thorne”; John Bower- 

bank's Wife, by Miss Mulock; Lady Gwendoline'’s Dream, by the 

author of *‘ Dora Thorne’; Jasper Dane's Secret. by Miss M. E. 
Braddon ; Leoline, by Mary Cecil Hav; Gabriel's Marriage, by 
Wilkie Collins. We wi!l send any Five of the above books by 

mail, post-paid, for 15 eenta; any Ten for 25 cents; the 
entire number (15 books) for 8S centes the entire number 
bound in boards, with cloth back, for 55 ecenta. Postage 
stamps taken. These are the cheapest books ever published, 
and guaranteed worth three times the money asked for them. 
This offer is made to introduce our popular publications. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded Address F, 


LUPTON, Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, New York. 


Unmounted Photographs | , 
_. OF WORKS OF ART. . —— 
Published by the SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 338 Washington Street, Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency: CHAS. A. DUHRING & CO., 1226 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
4—°-Call or send 10 cents for catalogue of 7,000 subjects 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


The aim of the Companion has been, and still is, to provide the best matter for the instrue- 
tion and entertainmeut of its subscribers. In pursuance.of this plan, we announce important accessions to 
its list of Contributors, that already includes nearly all the distinguished Authors of this country and Great 
Britain, and some of those of France and Germany. A few selections from the Announcements for the 
year 1SS6 are yiven below. 4 - 

Serial Stories. 
A CAPITAL SERIAL FOR BOYS, by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
IRON TRIALS, a Thrilling Story, by GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, by M. R. HOUSEKEEPER. 
QUEER NEIGHBORS, by C. A. STEPHENS. 


AWAY DOWN IN POOR VALLEY, by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Over One Hundred Short Stories 


will be published during the year, written by new and old contributors, including Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Rebecca Harding Davis, Frank R. Stockton, Marie B. Williams, Joel Chandler Harris, the authors of 
“ Petherick’s Peril” and “ Miss Bashby,” Louise Chandler Moulton, H. H. Boyesen, Edgar Fawcett, F. W. 
Calkins, and Rose Terry Cooke. 








Illustrated Sketches. 


YOUNG MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, by H. W. LUCY. 
AMONG CANNIBALS, by JOSEPH HATTON. 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS BISMARCK, by MRS. E. M. AMES. 
LORD TENNYSON AMONG HIS FAMILIARS, by BRAM STOKER. 
FIGHTING THE ARCTIC COLD, by Lieut. SCOHWATKA. 
AN EDITOR’S EXPERIENCE IN THE WILD WEST, by J. L, HARBOUR. 
LIFE IN TURKEY, by the U. S. Minister to Turkey, Hon. 8. 8. COX. 
TRICKS OF MAGIC AND CONJURING EXPLAINED, by “PROF. HOFFMAN.” 





Special Articles. 


DRAMATIC EPISODES in English History, by JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
CHANCES FOR AMERICAN BOYS, by THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
GLIMPSES OF ROUMANIA, by THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 
A MUSIC LESSON, by the Famous Singer, CHRISTINF NILSSON. 
OBSCURE HEROES, by CANON FARRAR, 
THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES, by WILKIE COLLINS. 
THE SPEED OF METEORS, by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
OUR FUTURE SHOWN BY THE CENSUS, by FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, by CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


Advice t ~ ( President C. W. ELIOT, of Harvard University. 
| ne Call °Y | President NOAH PORTER, of Yale College. 

tering College, ) president F. A. P. BARNARD, of Columbia College. 
Four Papers, by | professor MOSES COIT TYLER, of Cornell College. 





Practical Articles. 


Land by Tree Culture, by E. V. Smalley. : si 
Fabric Painting in Oils, Mrs. E. 8. L. Thompson. How to Write Letters, by Mrs. Lney ©. Lillie 


Simple Truths About American Dentis- Short-Hand as a Profession, Herbert W. Gleason 


try—Hints on the Care of the Teeth, by | Small Stock-Raising for Boys 
Dr. David M. Parker. | on the Old Farms, by Lemuel Paxton. 


Home-Seeking in the West—Homestead- | Carp Culture, by Ernest Ingersoll 
ing—How Land is Pre-empted—Farm- | How to Dress—To Young Men, by Alfred Ayers 
ing and Irrigation—How to Secure | Four Ways of Reading, by Kate Sanborn 

| 





Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies free. 


To anv one who subscribes now, and sends 
us $1.75, we will send the Companion free 
to January Ist, 1886, and a full year’s sub- 


scription from that date. 


Please mention this Magazine. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bank-Note, Check, Postal Draft, or P.O. Money Order, will pay for one year’s subscription to 


7? ‘ ’ 
9 é ’ ’ 7 U. ay ’ s subs 
s Gopey’s, and allow you each month the selection of a full-size Cut-Paper Pattern free. 
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w'SPICES *& 
& Vi U STA ad D. Pare foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission 


Society has taken advantage of the su- 
SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. perior Olive Oil made in alestine to 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, afd warranted to excel support itself by the manufacture of 


leanli an exceptionally fine Olive Oil Toilet 
all ethene Sn, sineng, richness, flavor and cleanliness. Scamp, widen thoy Gaim dincst to cheat 


Agent in New York. It is favorably 


known in America as Carml Soap, con- 
D U R K E E tains no adulteration and is not artifici- 





ally perfumed, depending for popular 
favor on the fact of its absolute purity. 
i IE meen Possessing the emollient properties of 


Olive Oil, it is umsurpassed for the 
Toilet and Bath, and superior to all 
other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 


is the only perfectly safe Soap for the 





UNEQ UALLED FOR. NURSERY and Invalids. 
Foe If your druggist or grocer does not 
EXCE LLEN CE heep it, send fitteen cents for sample 
Without a rival as a dressing for all Salaas, and as a cake to the importer, A. KLIPSTEIN, 
eruce for Cold Meats, ete. Itis prepared with extreme 52 Cedar Street, New York. 
cure; all its ingredients are of the purest and best; 


and will keep good for years 
BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


Buy the Best, an and Only Perfect Fitting 












: MEUMANN JERSEY 


WILL OUTWEAR ANY JERSEY MADE. 
SEAMS WILL NOT CRACK OR RIP. 





am FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS DRY GOODS HOUSES. 





Every Genuine Jersey will bear the Manufacturer’s Name: 
IGNATZ MEUMANN, BERLIN. 


Wholesale Trade only supplied by the Agents, 
6IITAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 
| THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED! | “ D,_ NEEDHAM’S SONS 
PLAYS * Also W, igs, Beards, Face Preparations, and 4) Red Clower Blossoms 


PLAYS | all artic icles needed for Amateur and Parlor @ and Fluid and Solid extracts of the Blossoms 
+ Theatricals. Catalogues sent free on applica Best Blood Purifier known. Cures Can 
j tion to DE WITT, Publisher cer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Dys- 
” , ’ 
PLAYS . 33 Rose Street, New York. 








. epsia, Const ipation, Piles, &« Send for 
116 and 118 Dearborn St., Chicago. _ 


ELBEAL 1/1 Vee 


Ordinary Velvet 
Worranked — 
Ane ache yf Low Yeas yor 


“ELBERON N FINE oF ILLVELVET” 


ATSL CLASS RAOULT. 
PRIZE a AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 
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THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THE HO?®*™ IN AMERICA. 
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READ TERMS TO CLUB RAISERS IN THIS NUMBER, <2>x@r | 











This powder never varies 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
B ’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thr 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore 
cal, costing less than one 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 
Like all our chocolates, pre. 
pared with the greatest care, a 


Vanilla iocola 












far more economi- 


cent a 
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cocoa and sugar, flavored wil 

pure vanilla bean. Served as a 

. drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
* Absolutely Pure. tonery, it te a delicious article, 
ity. and is highly recommended by 


A marvel of pur 


‘ 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 4 vourists, 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition Sold by Grocers eve here. 
vith the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 7 7 
phosphate powders 
Sold only in cans. Royal BAKING POWDER, 106 AKER "4 C0 t t Mas 
Wal Street, New York 7 ore 68 i SS - 
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I can say one thing in the 


DSCHMIDT 
e of your girls.” 

‘And which one ed my girls does your son fancy?” 
IDT ‘IT will call hin 








QUITE CHILLING. 


would esteem it his highest good fortune if you woul 
t 





r.—‘* Judge Ingersoll d 


y son 


so that he can say for himself.”’ 
y girls, so that he can make a choice 
if use Sapolio.”” ( Tableau.) 


‘And I will call m for himself. Here they ar 


ir favor—they a 


WHAT IS SAPOLIO? It isasolid, handsome cake of scouring soap, whi h has no equal for all scouring 
* purposes ex’ ept the laundry. To use it is to value it 

What will Sapolio do? Why, it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and give the floors, tables, and 

i shelves anew appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour the 

“2 knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the 

a oe greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 

% iY clever little housekeeper and try it. Beware of imitations. Thee is but one Sapolio. ENOCH MORGAN'S 








; SONS CO., NEW YORK 
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